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RICHARD STRAUSS 
“T believe my own work superficial.” Number 4 
(See Page 20) 
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too little 


00 much food ches 


exercise ~~ - bring AUTO-INTOXICATION 


---and Auto-Intoxication (self- poisoning ) 
is at the root of most of our modern ills 


\ y E all have our off- 


days—days when we pay the price 
of irregular habits of eating, of 
exercise neglected, of uneven rest. 

The food we like so well is too heavy 
for the sedentary lives we lead. We eat 
too much—and on the average, we eat 
too often. We are careless of our diet’s 
balance—heedless of the rules of health. 
We exercise only in spurts. 

All of us frequently resolve to change 
our health-destroying habits—to lead 
the simple life that nature intended we 
should. But few of us can resist eating 
heavy food. And few of us can find time 
every day for invigorating exercise. Busy 
with mental problems—we neglect to 
’ take proper care of our bodies. 


How our quick-step lives 


cause Auto-Intoxication 


It is no wonder that our digestions are 
disturbed, and that as a result of our ill- 
adjusted habits, we are afflicted frequent- 
ly with “‘stoppage’’ of waste products in 
the intestines. 

These waste products, fermenting, set 
up poisons which are spread through the 
body by the blood, causing that form of 


Memo to Myself: 


a today, I am going to correct 
the careless habits into which I have per- 
mitted myself to lapse. I am going to eat more 
carefully—to rest more regularly and live more 
sensibly. I am going to keep free of Auto- 
Intoxication (self-poisoning).To help my pres- 
ent condition and prevent its recurrence I will 
use Sal Hepatica. I will remember to buy Sal 
Hepatica the next time I am in a drug store. 


fatiguing self-poisoning popularly known 
as Auto-Intoxication. 

So widespread are the violations of the 
laws of health that nearly everyone suffers 
at times from the effects of too long a 
retention of waste products. 

Auto-Intoxication shows itself in a 
hundred ways—in a feeling of lassitude 
that makes the slightest task seem formi- 
dable—in dull depression, difficult to 
shake off—in headaches, indigestion— 
fatigue. 

Often these signs seem trivial—but 
unless their warning is heeded—unless 
the cause is quickly removed—serious ills 
may follow. For when the poisons of 
waste are absorbed into the blood they 
lower vitality and weaken the body's 
resistance to disease. At the first sign of 
Auto-Intoxication, do something about it 
—get at the source of the trouble. 

























The first step in combating Auto-In- 
toxication is to correct the stoppage in 
the intestines and to sweep away the et- 
ervating poisons of waste. To do this, 
Sal Hepatica is a safe and approved stan¢- 
by, for it stimulates the release of the 
natural secretion of water in the intestines 
and brings about prompt elimiaation. 

You may take Sal Hepatica on arising, 
or if you prefer, half an hour before any 
meal. 


Write for this instructive booklet 


Just off the press is a booklet on *‘Auto 


Intoxication’ which explains more fully 
the causes and effects of this self-poisoning 
and the many ills which follow in is 
train. It also explains how you may 
avoid this prevalent condition and clearly 
and logically it tells you how to keep 
physically fit. This booklet is free—mail 
the coupon for it today. 





Sal He patica is a delicately 
balanced combination of several 
salines, fortified with sodium 
phosphate. Dissolved in a 
tumblerful of water it makes a : 
Sparkling, effervescent, pala- 

table drink. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C-17 
71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains | 
fully the causes and the effects of Auto-Intoxi- 
cation (self-poisoning). 
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At Las 


a new kind of history 


is called ‘‘The Histori- 
ans’ History of the World.”’ 


Here is life—truth— heart 


| interest! More entertaining 


than fiction—more enchant- 
‘ing than romance! 
Here is the gripping, en- 
‘thralling story of man’s life 
on this planet, from pre- 
historic times right up to 
the days in which you are 
living! 

The combined work of more 
than 2000 brilliant historians and 
heroes, past and present — not 
merely the product of one man’s 
genius. 

The best writings of such world- 
famous historians as Macaulay, 


'y, ALSO 


in the 


NEW FORM 


(27 vols. bound as 15) 
At a Sweeping 
Reduction in Price 


The New Historians 
History is now available 
in the world-famous 
NEW FORM (27 vols. 
bound as 15), which en- 
ables YOU to own this 
great work at LESS 
THAN HALF THE 
PRICE of the regular 
standard issue! This is 
an opportunity you can- 
not afford to miss. Send 
Coupon TODAY for 
FREE Booklet which has 
full particulars of this re- 
markable Bargain Offer. 


Mommeen, Prescott, Grote, Car- 
lyle, Gibbon, Parkman, Michelet 
and Guizot are here, together 
with important citations from 
more than 20,000 other histori- 
ans of all nations and in all ages. 


Columbus, himself, tells his 
own story of the discovery of 
America; Julius Caesar tells of 
history he helped to make; He- 
rodotus describes the life of an- 
cient Babylon, from his own 
personal knowledge of the people 
and events of his time. 


The Greatest Story 
Ever Written 


As pure narrative, this is with- 
out exception the most fascinat- 
ing story ever written. 

As history, there is nothing 
else in all the world which can be 
compared with it. 

Here are 17,500 pages of text 
(nearly 12,000,000 words) beau- 
tifully printed on firm, white, 
opaque paper of very fine qual- 
ity; more than 2000 illustrations 
from famous paintings (many 
richly colored reproductions from 
priceless museum art master- 


pieces), and a wealth of maps,: 


charts and tables. Yet the 27 
compact volumes (or 15 double 
vols.) occupy only 22 inches of 
shelf space! 


The Background of 
This Morning’s Paper 


Nearly a hundred great contem- 
porary leaders tell the story of 
our own age. H. G. Wells, Col. 
E. M. House, Charles M. Schwab, 
Brand Whitlock, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
James Henry Breasted, Lady 
Rhondda, and many others, bring 
the story to the point where your 


THE NEW HISTORIANS’ 


/ HISTORY OF 


THE WORLD 


—an Amazing New History 
Written by Eyewitnesses 
Through All the Centuries @ 


daily newspaper takes it up and 
carries it forward. 

Vols. 25 and 26 give a dramat- 
ic account of the 20th century in 
the making. Here you can read 
all that has happened in the 
eventful years just recently pass- 
ed—this most momentous period 
in all history. 

The writers you meet here 
—those who tell the story of 
the present century—are the 
samefamous men andwomen 
you see quoted every day in 
your daily paper. 

The events they tell about were 
yesterday’s front-page news and 
furnish the basis for most of the 
thinking and discussion of today. 
The prophecies here set down 
may become the realities fea- 
tured in the newspaper headlines 
of tomorrow. 


A Positive Necessity 


This great work is a brilliant and 
monumental contribution to the 
literature of history—yet it is a 
fascinating story that you can 
read with as much ease and en- 
joyment as a book of fiction. 

Never before has such a com- 
prehensive—such an interesting 
—such a final history of the 
world been offered to the public. 

Its value to all men and women 
who appreciate the importance 
of education cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. To such it is a 
positive necessity. 

For true education is the abil- 
ity to know oneself in relation 
to world history. 

An uneducated person lives 


entirely in the present and is 
frequently confused by facts and 
forces which he cannot under- 
stand. 

To know history—not as a 
matter of dates and names—but 
as the story of mankind—is to 
understand your own role in the 
great drama of civilization. 


A Truly Remarkable 


Value 


Never before has a work of equal 
contents been offered at such a 
low price. And even this low 
price has been still further re- 
duced by producing this great 
work in the now famous NEW 
FORM (27 vols. bound as 15). 

Considered purely as an in- 
vestment, it would be difficult to 
find any other way of investing 
the same amount of money—or 
even ten times the amount— 
that would pay you such large 
dividends in pleasure and profit. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Fill in and mail the Coupon 
below for fascinating 64-page 
booklet. It contains much val- 
uable information—many 
sparkling passages from the 
romance uf history—with actual 
specimenpages ; 

and reproduc, /#% 

tions of illus- 

trations, in 

color, from 

the history 

itself. Send /f 

for it now /f 

— Today. / ; 

It’s FREE. & 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! rs 
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HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Ti7-HA1 


c/o ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please send me, without any obligation on my part, your free 64-page 
“Specimen Book of the New Historians’ History of the World.”’ Also full 
details of your Low Price Offer and Easy Terms of Payment. 


City 
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LETTERS 


Not for Preparation 
Sirs: 

Sending subscription for two years means 
that I find you interesting, instructive, not 
indispensable. .. . 

MISCELLANY is good, RELIGION mediocre, 
Books tolerable, NATIONAL AFFAIRS great, 
but I wouldn’t take your TIME to prepare 
for eternity. 

FLoyp H. ADAMS 
Pastor, Lincoln Square Baptist Church 
Worcester, Mass. 


Ill-Advised 
Sirs: 

Yes, I know what Time is—and I abhor it. 
I never subscribed; it was sent to me by 
an ill-advised female relative. 

WALTER LOWRIE 
The Rectory, St. Paul's 
Roma, Italia 
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Sirs: 

On page 17, of Time, Jan. 3, there ap- 
pears an item headed “P. B. K. T. B.,”’ deal- 
ing with the establishment of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Tutoring Bureau at this’ uni- 
versity. ... 

In the first place, the Bureau is not a 
“new departure’ as it is referred to in 
your item. It was organized four years ago, 
substantially in the form that it has today. 

In the second place, the item makes the 
following statement: 

“From Harvard came news. There 
those who, by dint of native ability or 
sustained effort, had achieved the per- 
sonal triumph of a ‘key,’ would now 
transfer some of their attention to 
furthering the common weal, and to 
lining their own pocket-books.” 

There never has been, and so far as I 
know never will be, any remuneration con- 
nected with the tutorial services of the so- 


ciety here; nor, I believe, at any other 
place... . 
EpGaR M. HOOVER JR. 
In charge of Phi Beta Kappa 
Tutoring Bureau 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ten Bigger 
Sirs: 

Newsstand Buyer James Chester Pope’s 
letter amuses me... . were to say 
what I think of his Big Ten, Time could 
not publish my letter if it would, and I 
wish Mr. Pope could see if possible a list 
of ten men who actually possess elements of 
greatness. ... I would name: 

Clarence Darrow, Judge Ben 
Upton Sinclair, Theodore Dreiser, Eugene 
O’Neill, Rupert Hughes, William Allen 
White, John Dewey, Alexander Meiklejohn 


and Loredo Taft.... 
J. E. DAHL 


Lindsey, 


Mobridge, S. D. 


Proper 
Sirs: 

Time is unusual. In your Jan. 10 issue, 
under heading of “Elk City, Okla.,”” p. 4, 
col. 3, you refer to Letter Carriers, which 
is the proper designation of the men of 
Uncle Sam who deliver the U. S. mail. 
Invariably, the Press and the Public refer 
to them as mailmen or postmen, which is 
highly improper. .. . 

Frank Crane... recently eulogized the 
Letter Carrier and referred to them as 
mailmen rather than Letter Carriers. .. . 
A mighty small thing, yet I believe every 
Letter Carrier appreciates being referred 
to as a Letter Carrier. 

Thanks to Time for setting a precedent. 

Burt RITCHEY 

St. Louis, Mo. 


With Meals 
Sirs: 

I have not received Timf, Jan. 3, 1927. 
Can scarcely exist without it as it helps me 
to digest my food. I’m a professional wo- 
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Windows wide open— 
gusts of biting winter 
air—muscles waking to 
the glow of exercise! 


man and eat at restaurants, hotels, etc, 
TIME entertains and educates me as | 
wait for my order and as I eat. 


ELEANOR J. RIDGWAY 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Sirs: : ¥ : 

TIME, sophisticated, with no_ inferiority 
complex, has been my frequent luncheon 
companion; its morbid MISCELLANY (Ting, 
Jan. 3, p. 20) discourages such hospitality, 

ERNEST C. WILSON 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sacramento Snook 
Sirs: 

We have a Snook in our town and he js 
wondrous wise. He, Frank S. Snook, has 
just been appointed Chief of the State De 
partment of Motor Vehicles. Snook im. 
mediately canceled 3,000 special badges 
issued to favored motorists, which are sup. 
posed to make them immune from arrest, 
Then he issued orders that “arrests shall 
be made in a decent, manly fashion, wjth- 
out abuse and without insulting language 
or attitude, which occasionally has caused 
resentment.” 

Percy A. POTTER 
Calif. 


Sacramento, 


Pons Asinorum 
Sirs: 

You say [Time, Jan. 17] the Pon 
Asinorum is the proposition stating the 
sum of the squares on the sides of a right 
triangle equals the square of the _ hypote 
nuse. This is the Pathagerean Theorem. 
The Pons Asinorum states that if two side 
of a triangle are equal the angles opposite 
these sides are equal. Pons refers to the 
figure used to prove the proposition. 

ANSON S. THACHER 

Yale College 

New Haven, Conn. 


Bishop 
Sirs: 

In Time, Jan. 17, under PEoPLE, sub 
heading “Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes,” 
there is an inaccuracy. 4 Methodist bishop 
does not preside over a diocese; he pre 
sides over conferences, several of which are 
presided over by the same bishop, these 
being designated an area... . 

Constantly a reader, I continue not to 
subscribe since TIME is in every library | 


frequent. 
G. E. McCRACKEN 


Lafayette College ' 
Easton, Pa. 


People 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Jan. 10, 
PEOPLE, p. 28, David Belasco 
have told his interviewer: 

“Several days after my accident, a speak- 
er on the program of Radio Broadcast Sta- 
tion WHAP of Manhattan (anti-Catholic, 
anti-non-Christian Jew, and ‘Auntie Most 
Everything’) informed its select coterie of 
listeners-in of my misfortune and intimated 
that it was only the expected retribution 
for the number of ‘questionable’ produe- 
tions of mine on Broadway (Lulu Belle, 
etc.). News of this will undoubtedly be a 
great aid to my rapid recovery.” 

Wo. H. GALBRAITH, Lt., U.S. N. 

Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 
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To the man who responds to Gelatine 

the hearty health measures of Sirs: 

the athlete orto the one whose < y d } I am enclosing subscription card to ex 

. iy ‘ tend my subscription for two years. 

exercise 1S entirely of the While I know you get many letters, “ 
—— . = : ing you how good TIME is, if you are like 

brain Shredded Wheat 1S an ourselves, who appreciate being told that we 

equally welcome and stimu- have the best gelatine in the world, then | 

lating food. To these connois- can tell you how much real pleasure an 

seurs the crisp, whole-wheat 

flavor of Shredded Wheat, 


information I get from reading your mag?- 
zine. 
J. E. Knox 
covered with hot milk and 
seasoned to taste for a winter- 


morning send-off will be geen 

irresistible. hiete =” ; ers | 

THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALT.o, N. Y. 
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Knox Gelatine 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
TIME appreciates.—ED. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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the Story of 


PHILOSOPHY 


eR. upon thousands of 
books are published in this country 
each year. Most of them run to total 
editions of less than 3,000 copies. A 
book of which 10,000 copies are sold 
is decidedly out of the ordinary. And 
when a book reaches a sale of 25,000 
copies it is considered unusual. This, 
mind you, refers only to works of 
fiction. In the non-fiction field books 
that sell over 5,000 copies are a rarity. 
Yet within the last seven months more 
than 100,000 copies of Will Durant’ s 
“The Story of Philosophy” have 
been sold. 


HO would have believed, a year 

ago, that the American public 
ad any great interest in so abstruse a 
ubject as philosophy ? 
Itwas a subject that had always been 
that dear delight” —as Plato called it— 
lonely thinkers. 
But that materialistic Americans, as 
ehad been wont to consider ourselves 
nthe whole, should find any interest, 
ich less delight, in a book on philos- 
phy, was something undreamed of by 
lost people. 


Outsells Fiction Three to One 

In order to sell very heavily, a book 
lust tap a deep vein of natural and un- 
red human interest. Publishers ‘are 
ntinuall y trying to find such veins, 
il~prior to “The Story of Philosophy” 

the last place they would 
ve ever looked was on the 
nely heights of philosophy. 
Yet in one of the big book- 


x 


ores of this city not long 
b), for every person who 
ed for a certain best-sell- 
book of fiction, three came 
iand asked for a copy of 
The Stor y of Philosophy.” 


City 


“*1 2c is average postal charge. 


‘LTripute 


to the 


J wellectual (P urtosity 
of the 


American 
PuBLic! 


Even the publishers confess that they 
did not dream of any such phenomenon. 
The first edition of this book was 1500 
copies. 

That represented their idea—and it 
would have been the same estimate if 
any other publisher had gotten out the 
book—of the degree of interest in phil- 
osophy among American readers. (An 
edition of 1500 to 2000 of a book of non- 
fiction, by. a comparatively unknown 
author, is a usual one.) 

No sooner had “The Story of Philos- 
ophy” appeared than reviewers all over 
the country praised it to the skies. This 
naturally would increase the sales, but 
books of this serious type have been 
praised highly before without very much 
happening. 

Over 100,000 Copies Sold 

So when prominent men of letters 
began to talk about the book as a liter- 
ary achievement of the first importance, 
the first edition was quickly sold out. 
That was to be expected, but not much 
more. A second edition was published 
and quickly absorbed. Since then, six- 
teen other editions have followed. Today 
over 100,000 people have purchased the 


Use this coupon if you are not near a bookstore 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., Publishers 
37 West 57th Street, New York 

I enclose $5 
of Will Durant’s “The Story of Philosophy.” 


page illustrations, bound in black vellum cloth.) 


12% for which send me by re ‘turn mail one copy 
(589 pages, 21 full 


(Check here if you ai book sn sent tC. oO. D.)_ a 
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book and the sales continue to grow. This 
constitutes one of the most interesting 
developments in the history of Amer- 
ican publishing. Editorials in news- 
papers and magazines have becn written 
about it. For instance, “World’s Work” 
Says: 

I do not believe the cynical when they claim 
that it is merely a fad, that the book is bought 
to carry under one’s arm and rest on one’s library 
table as a gesture to fashion. I co not believe 
them, because I know the book is being read and 
discussed, and it is an expensive and thick volume. 
And no preliminary advertising splurge started it 
on its amazing career, either.” 


What is the Explanation? 

Possibly there are two—first, that 
deep within every one of us there is a 
profound wonder about the universe and 
our place in it; we have known that the 
great philosophers could guide us in our 
perplexities, but their ideas heretofore 
have been wrapped in obscurity. Second, 
that Will Durant’s book at last made 
these great philosophies understandable. 
Everyone who reads the book agrees 
that he treats the subject 1 in a way so 
fascinz iting intere sting th: it 
people actually read it for hours to- 
gether like fiction. More than this, 
Dugant’s story of the lives and person- 
alities and idiosyncrasies of these great 
figures of the world’s history are pre- 
sented as they have never been before. 
In other words, both as biography and 
as philosophy, the book satisfies a deep 
intellectual curiosity that every intel- 
ligent person feels and no one has ever 
heretofore properly satisfied. 

“The Story of Philosophy” 
not only to read once, but to read and 
reread. It took Will Durant fourteen 
years to write it. When you 
read it you will understand 
why. 
copy for you. 
bookseller in your locality, 


and so 


is a book 


Your bookseller has a 
If there is no 


we shall be glad to supply 
you direct on receipt of re- 


mittance. 

: Mail the coupon for this 
. 

* purpose, 





AN opPoRTUNITY Is RIPE for saving 
about seven-eighths of the power 
now needed to start trains. 
Hence heavier freights and smooth- 
est passenger service are practical 
with present motive power. 


A major economy can also be ef- 
fected in car lubrication. Most of 
this cost is avoidable, with every 
requirement of maintenance and 
safety being met by journal inspec- 
tion months apart! Yet hot boxes 
will become unknown. 

Indeed, all the chief causes of wear 
and tear disappear from trucks 
and draft gear, as the old sliding 
friction in journals is supplanted 


by perfectly lubricated rolling mo- 
tion, confined entirely to hardened, 
ground, special alloy steel, of 
utmost durability. 


Anestablished, conservative, highly 
successful, world-respected engi- 
neering institution sponsors all this. 
It is being accomplished today by 
means of Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings. They have become uni- 
versal throughout transportation 


and other industries. 


Data on Timken Bearings in car 
journals, and any desired engineer- 
ing counsel, are at the disposal 
of every railroad. THE TIMKEN 


ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


( Two thousand guests, led by 
Chief Justice and Mrs. William 
Howard Taft, stood in line in the 
Blue Room of the White House, at 
the second State reception, in honor 
of the judiciary. 
@ “Regulation and promotion of 
radio in the public interest, to- 
gether with scientific research, 
should remain in the Department 
of Commerce,” said President Cool- 
idge last week, at the same time 
urging Congress to come to some 
immediate compromise on_ the 
White and Dill radio bills. 
@ From the White House came 
news that the President’s physi- 
cians had prescribed ham and eggs 
for breakfast instead of New Eng- 
land sausages. Sausages are fat- 
tening. Two days later, Senator 
Watson of Indiana told his friends 
how, at a White House breakfast, 
Rob Roy, Presidential white collie, 
had stolen half a sausage from his 
plate. 
( “It’s surprising,” said members 
of Congress when they heard that 
President Coolidge had appointed 
one Mrs. Anna G. M. Tillinghast as 
Commissioner of Immigration at 
Boston. She had been opposing 
the re-election of Frank W. 
Stearns’ son-in-law to the chair- 
manship of the Massachusetts Re- 
publican Committee. 
(€ “Unless someone encourages 
the people and stimulates their in- 
terest they do not function in the 
way in which they ought to do,” 
said President Coolidge as he added 
praise to the good work of Re- 
publican national and state com- 
mittee women, who called at the 
White House. 
' € Premier roses, sweet peas and 
/ mignonettes were delivered to the 
» White House with speed, when 
enterprising British florists sought 
to test the transatlantic radio- 
phone service. 
@ The President proclaimed the 
period from Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 as 
| War Risk Week—a time when all 
good citizens should tell World 
| War veterans that they have only 
until July 2, 1927, to re-instate 
lapsed war risk insurance. 
@ At the house of Secretary of 
War Dwight Filley Davis there 
Were dinner guests: the President 
and Mrs, Coolidge, President and 


Mrs. James R. Angell of Yale and 
more than a dozen others. 

@ Archbishop Polycarpos, Metro- 
politan of Xanthi, Greece, in his 
formal robes, thanked President 





PRESIDENT CADMAN 


Calvin Coolidge. is not likely to 
differ . .. 


Coolidge for U. S. aid in the Near 
East. 

( Delegates of the National 
Negro Development Union and the 
National Centre Political Party 
called on President Coolidge. Later, 
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their spokesman told the press that 
the President had been “most 
cordial and sympathetic” and had 
“deplored” lynching. 


Protestant Spokesman 


When the Pope or some mighty 
cardinal issues a _ statement, the 
world knows that it represents the 
opinion of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But who is the spokes- 
man of the populous Protestant 
churches? Not, for example, the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals, 
which represents only one sect. 
There is an organization, however, 
whose pronouncements are few and 
carefully prepared; it is the nearest 
approach to a Protestant opinion 
interpreter in the U. S.; its name 
is the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and its pres- 
ident is Dr. Samuel Parkes Cad- 
man, merry,  easy-to-understand 
Brooklyn pastor, who answers 
questions for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune readers. 

Lacking the voice of pomp, and 
judiciously unsensational, the Coun- 
cil’s words are little heard by the 
mass of U. S. citizens. But it 
has for its utterances, almost cer- 
tainly, one constant reader: Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Statement of Council-President 
Cadman last week: ‘‘Loose talk 
of military intervention, either in 
Nicaragua or in Mexico, finds no 
support among any of the church 
groups with which I am familiar. 

“Now is the time for the United 
States to give concrete reality to 
the prophetic utterance of Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his Omaha ad- 
dress in 1925, when he declared 
that ‘our country has definitely re- 
linquished the old standards of 
dealing with other countries by ter- 
ror and force and is definitely com- 
mitted to the new standard of 
dealing with them through friend- 
ship and understanding.’ 

“This principle of peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes is doubly impera- 
tive in the case of our relations 
with Mexico, because of the exist- 
ence of a treaty between the two 
countries calling for arbitration in 
case of disputes.” 

And people said that President 
Coolidge’s personal attitude is not 
likely to differ widely from that of 
the Federal Council. 
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THE CABINET 


Tax Suit Continued 


Last week in a hotel ballroom in 
Detroit, was continued the tax suit 
whereby Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon hopes to take some $34,000,- 
000 from Senator James Couzens 
and the other Ford stockholders 
who sold out to Henry and Edsel 
Ford in 1919 (TimME, Jan. 17). 
Young Alexander W. Gregg, chief 
counsel for the Government, 
waged a highly technical battle 
with the defense attorneys among 
some 10,000 exhibits. But the 
public eye centred on that exhibit 
which told of the earnings of 
the Ford Motor Co. from 1904 


to 1919. The figures: 

a $201,019.44 1912. ....$13,056,425.10 
1905 ...... 285,231.94 1913 .... 24,714,078.07 
1906 ...... 107,360.00 1914 _ ....29,764,500.07 
"a 1,011,826.47 1915 .... 22,519,341.78 
1908... 1,251,097.67 1916 .... 59,017,892.04 
1909 ...... 2,686,184.46 1917 .... 59,017,892.014 
IRD  sihe 4,452,609.81 1918 .... 51,837,821.¢1 
| aa 6,226,372.80 1919 .... 76,775,366.46 


Will Rogers, well-paid funnyman, 
jingled some change in his pocket, 
left the ballroom looking a bit de- 
pressed. 


. . . 


Artificial War Scare 


Last week Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg went before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and talked for two and a half 
hours from a prepared memoran- 
dum. Mexico is fomenting the 
Liberal revolution in Nicaragua 
which is trying to overthrow the 
U. S.’s_ protégé, President Diaz; 
and behind Mexico are the Bolshe- 
vists of Russia, said Mr. Kellogg. 
He produced documents: 1) a reso- 
lution of the Red International of 
Trade Unions in Moscow, appealing 
to “the toilers of Latin America”; 
2) a speech by an unnamed repre- 
sentative of the American Com- 
munist Party, urging his fellows to 
become “the defenders of the op- 
pressed peoples of Latin America”; 
3) instructions and theses of the 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International in Moscow on 
the same subject; 4) reports on the 
activities of Chicago Communists 
among their comrades in Mexico; 
and other Reds’ emanations. Mr. 
Kellogg had nothing to prove that 
the Mexican government took any 
part in the Red plot. His obiter 
dicta gave the press an opportunity 
to drag out war scare headlines 
and touched off some _ frenzied 
speeches in Congress. 

Reading the newspapers next 
day, Mr. Kellogg must have real- 
ized that his stern and vigorous 


efforts had caused trouble. Walter 
Lippmann, able chief editorial 


writer of the New York World, 
who had _ recently talked with 
President Coolidge, said: “What 


TIME 


| can be the mentality of a Secretary 


who will sponsor such 
this memorandum? 
Here we are in the midst of the 
most delicate international crisis 
that has arisen since the War, and 
we find the Secretary of State en- 
gaged in slanderous insinuation 
against a friendly government. 
Could anything be meaner? .. . 
This is a crime against the peace 
of the world. This is a crime 
against the honor of the United 
States.”’ 

For the rest of the week, Mr. 
Kellogg said nothing more on the 
subject of Bolshevism. Really, 
Mr. Kellogg does not want any 
war with Mexico—nor does Presi- 
dent Coolidge—nor do nine-tenths 
of the U. S. Hence, the artificial 
yar scare prepared to die. 

On U. S. policy in Nicaragua, 
however, Mr. Kellogg issued a 
stern statement: “From the begin- 
ning of the trouble a year ago, the 
United States has offered its good 
offices and exerted its influence to 
compose the difficulty. The same 
attitude has existed ever since 
Diaz was elected president, nor is 
any change contemplated.” 

Meanwhile, President Diaz of Ni- 
caragua, who, with the aid of U. S. 
marines, saw a victory over the 
Liberals looming, outlined a peace 
plan for his citizens. (See p. 13.) 


of State 
balderdash as 


THE CONGRESS 


Oratory, Etc. 


There was oratory, humor, poet- 
ry, vituperation and blatherskitism 
in Congress last week. Most of it 
was’ directed against President 
Coolidge’s and Secretary Kellogg’s 
policy in Nicaragua and Mexico. 
The Administration read about it, 
no doubt; but held stubbornly to 
its own ideas on U. S. foreign pol- 
icy. Could the following represen- 
tatives of the people have spoken 
in vain? 


Senator Borah of Idaho, of 
course, orated before crowded gal- 
leries; suggested that the U. S. 


keep the marines in Nicaragua only 
long enough to supervise an elec- 
tion, which President Diaz should 
authorize, to elect a new President. 
Mr. Borah wound up with stirring 
generalizations: “Inaugurate a 
campaign of peace... get in touch 
with the masses.” 

Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin 
produced some curt prose worthy 
of his mighty father: “This docu- 
ment [Mr. Kellogg’s Bolshevist evi- 
dence] is the flimsiest sort of prop- 
aganda. If it had emanated from 
any other source than the Secre- 
tary of State I venture the asser- 
tion that no reputable editor in the 
United States would have author- 
ized its publication. It would have 
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gone not to the composing room, 
but to the waste basket.” 
Representative Huddleston of 
Alabama said early in the week: 
“The whole maneuver seems to be 
something like trying to pick up a 
pin with an immense pair of 
blacksmith’s tongs... .” 


Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
himself no mean versifier, parodied 
James Whitcomb Riley’s Little 
Orphant Annie with especial refer. 
ence to Secretary Kellogg: 


who wouldn't 


















Onc’t they was a Bolshevik, 

say his prayers— 

Kellogg sent him 

upstairs. 

An’ Kellogg heered him holler, an’ Coolidge 
heered him bawl. 






So off to bed, away 

















But when they turn’t the kivvers down, 
he wasn’t there at all! 

They seecked him down in Mexico, they 
cussed him in the press; 

They secked him ‘round the Capitol, av 
everywhere I guess 

But all they ever found of him was 
whiskers, hair and clout— 

An’ the Bolsheviks ‘ll get you ef you 
don‘t watch out. 






Senators Lenroot of Wisconsin, 
Gillett of Massachusetts, Moses of 
New Hampshire were the chief de. 
fenders of the Administration. 








The Legislative Week 

The Senate— 

( Voted to extend the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity Act until June 
30, 1929, when it will automatically 
be repealed. Senator King’s three- 
hour filibuster was successful in 
forcing the repeal provision. 

@ Adopted unanimousty a_reso- 
lution directing Senator James A. 
Reed’s investigating committee to 
seize the Pennsylvania ballot boxes 
and report on the alleged fradulent 
election of William S. Vare. 

( MUHeard that the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee had 
voted unfavorably, 8 to 6, on the 
appointment of Cyrus E. Woods 
(Time, Jan. 3); had exonerated 
Senator-elect Brookhart of charges 
of being the paid lobbyist of Mr. 
Woods. 

(Heard that the Post Office Con- 


mittee had approved of the restora- 
tion of the 1920 second class mail 
rates. If adopted, this amendment] 
to the postal bill will save news-f 
papers $7,000,000 annually. 

The House— 

(_ Passed, without a record vote, 
the independent offices appropri: 
tion bill of $512,901,000, providing 
for the salaries and expenses 0 
the President and Vice President, 











































the Shipping Board, the Veterans} q 





Interstate Commerce 


3ureau, the 
(Bill went to the 


Commission, etc. 
Senate.) 

( Heard that the House Agricul 
ture Committee had approved, ! 
to 8, of immediate action on the 
McNary-Haugen farm relief. bill 
had laid aside the Curtis-Crisp 
compromise bill. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


| Miscellaneous Mentions 


Governor Thomas G. McLeod of 
South Carolina, whose Fabian pol- 
icy in the investigation of the 
Aiken lynchings (TimMrg, Nov. 29) 
is well known, went out of office 
last week with this sentence in his 
farewell address: “IT earnestly 
hope that law-abiding citizens will 
back up the prosecutions, that the 
jurors wi'l have the courage to do 
their duty; that the perpetrators of 
this horrible crime may be brought 
to the bar of justice and dealt with 
as they deserve.” 

There was revolt in the village 
of Jolo on the island of Sulu in 
the territory of the Philippines. 
Two hundred Moros, led by Datu 
Tahil and his wife, Princess Tar- 
hata Kiram, who is daughter of 
the Sultan of Sulu and a onetime 
University of Illinois co-ed, vexed 
the constabulary. Not wishing to 
shed the b'ood of her people, Prin- 
cess Tarhata set forth last week 
to talk peace with Governor Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood at Manila, to 
ask him for a Moro governor for 
the island of Sulu. 


Warden Thomas J. Tynan of 
Canon City, Col., who defied for- 
mer Governor Morley with machine 
guns (Timg, Jan. 17), handed his 


resignation to new Governor Adams 
last week. 


Charles ‘Birger, astute badman 
and bootlegger of Herrin, IIl., com- 
mented last week on the bomb- 
ing and burning of his gang’s 
love-nest, “Shady Rest” (Time, Jan. 
17). Said he: “This thing would 
never have happened if it hadn’t 
been for the warrant charging me 
with murder that kept me from be- 
ing at home when the Shelton gang 
called.” 

Jan, 16, 1927, the seventh birth- 
day of the 18th Amendment, was 
celebrated by 20,000 ministers with 
sermons on the subject: “It is the 
Law; and It is a Good Law.” 

New York State, that nest of 
Big Business, led the Union in 1926 
in the production of hay, onions, 
cabbages, potatoes. 

“Why, you’re just a girl,” beamed 
Vice President Dawes, on first 
meeting Marion Nevada Talley, 
Prima donna. Then, taking a long 
drag at his pipe, he added: “Don’t 
Miss Talley 
Washington last week; 
Senator Capper of Kansas escorted 
her about the city; Senator Reed 
tlaimed her for Missouri; Senator 
tuce, music lover, rushed up to 
be introduced; Senate page boys 


/gaped; Mrs. Coolidge went to her 
» concert, 


TIME 
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CRIME 


Hungry, Cold, Scorched 


New York State, not wishing to 
have a gun-toting Herrin (IIl.) 
within its boundaries, decided to 
tighten its criminal laws last year. 


The result was a batch of legisla- 


DREISER 


. watched convicts suffer 


THEODORE 


tion, known as the Baumes laws, 
which went into effect in July, 
which increase the penalties on 
various types of crimes. The most 
important provision is that which 
sentences a man to life imprison- 
ment upon his fourth or subse- 
quent conviction for a minor fel- 
ony. This particular statute has 
been the subject of heated legal 
debate and was finally upheld by 
the New York Supreme Court 
last month. No doubt, it has made 
habitual criminals think twice’ be- 
fore committing that fourth felony. 
Crime was reduced in New York 
in 1926 for this and other reasons 
(migration of thugs, more alert 
police forces, etc.). 

While others asked the opinions 
of public officials on the Baumes 
laws, a feminine newsgatherer last 
week sought out her iiterary idol, 
Theodore Dreiser, the plodding 
individualist, whose trips to Sing 
Sing to watch convicts suffer were 
so necessary a part of his An 
American Tragedy (TimMg, Jan. 25, 
1926). He told her this: 

“The question is whether or not 
the Baumes laws do anything for 
society on the whole. I think they 
Gti 6% 

“You see, there are just two 
kinds of people in this world. One 
kind believes in organized life, in 
rules, in property; the other kind 
doesn’t. I know a man who de- 


cided at 35 that he couldn’t see 
the sense of belonging to orderly 
society. . . . When he had to steal 
for food, he stole. He was an ex- 
treme case, of course, but interest- 
ing to a man like me... . 

“Now these Baumes laws—they 
came to be necessary because too 
many of the people on the other 
side of the human fence began to 
run wild on our side of the human 
fence. . . . Remember that I think 
these Baumes laws, or any other 
of the type are just lazy. They 
don’t get down to the cause of 
anything. They don’t remember 
the filth and dirt in which these 
men live.... account what it is 
that makes some people get on the 
wrong side of the human fence. 

“I realize it. I remember very 
vividly just how it feels to be hun- 
gry, damnably hungry, and not 
warm, and wondering where to 
sleep. Once you’ve had that, you 
can never afterward forget that 
somehow or other this society has 
d responsibility to its weak people 
who can’t make peace with it 
enough to get on. Once you’ve been 
scorched—oh, well, I sound like a 
socialist.” 

Mr. Dreiser, long famed and 
poor, is now famed and comfortably 
housed. 


Barricade 


In Jefferson County, Tenn., one 
W. B. Johnson, prosperous farmer, 
once a sheriff, was walking along 
a lane with a_ revolver in his 
pocket. Just why he was carry- 
ing a revolver no one, afterward, 
could tell, or why, meeting an old 
woman and her daughter in the 
lane, he began to quarrel with 
them. Mr. Johnson, some said, 
had had a love affair with the 
daughter. Ile ended the conversa- 
tion by shooting each woman in 
the mouth. They fell dead. He 
ran to his home, barricaded door 
and window. He had another re- 
volver in the house and 150 rounds 
of ammunition. A crowd of stu- 
dents from Carson-Newman College 
gathered outside. Murderer John- 
son fired into the crowd, killed a 
football player. With machine 
guns, tear bombs, automatic rifles, 
deputy sheriffs tried to get him 
out. Shooter Johnson returned 
their fire. Citizens talked of send- 
ing to the governor for a detach- 
ment of militia, agreed first to 
make one more effort. Enlisting 
75 more courageous deputies, they 
stormed toward Mr. Johnson’s 
death-spitting windows. Someone 
touched off an electric fuse—there 
was a splintering boom. Dynamite, 
laid in the night, had blown off 
Farmer Johnson’s door. The first 
deputy inside fired shakily at the 
insane, grey figure crouching in 
an angle of the stairs. With a 
hole in his head, Mr. Johnson 
pitched forward, Taken to a hos- 
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pital, he said he was sorry he had 
done so much shooting. 
- once you start pinking 


” 


“It gets 


oui off its hard to stop... . 





© P.& A. 
BAINBRIDGE COLBY 
“He is far too colossal... 


ARMY & NAVY 


In the Army Now 


U. S. Army recruiting officers 
are expected to be good _ sales- 
men. Upon the city streets they 
often select their dejected-looking 
prospects, slap them on the backs, 
say: “Brace up... be aman... 
join the Army .. it is warm 
now down in Texas and Georgia; 
there are hopes and thrills out in 
Hawaii.” 

Suddenly inspired, the victim en- 
lists, is despatched to an Army 
camp. He lives in wocden shacks, 
built as temporary barracks dur- 
ing the War, looking like a col- 
lection of senile packing boxes, 
or in tents. When not drilling, he 
is called on to repair worn-out 
plumbing systems and_ putter 
around creaking stables. Many an 
officer, living with his family at 
such a camp, has had to spend his 
own money to make his house liv- 
able. Having no Garden of Eden, 
the U. S. defenders take their fun 
where they find it. At Fort Doug- 
las, they have invented the game 
of mule polo, whose chief difference 
from the authentic game is found 
in the temperamental habits of 
the mule, 

In spite of mules and in spite of 
poor housing conditions, the dough- 
boy must eat. “No soldier can 
fight unless he is properly fed on 
beef and beer,” said the lewd but 
shrewd General: John Churchill, 
First Duke of Marlborough. As 
everyone knows, the U. S, Army 


” 


TIME 


gets no beer from the Govern- 
ment. As for the beef—very little 
of that can be bought with a daily 
per capita food appropriation of 
35ce. (The Navy is allowed 55c.) 

Last week Major General Charles 
Pelot Summerall, Chief of Staff, 
told the House Military Affairs 
Committee that the Army food ra- 
tions were lower than those of 
convicts in Federal prisons. The 
soldier gets only one good meal 
a day, he said. Secretary of War 
Dwight Filley Davis added that 
President Coolidge and the Budget 
Bureau were responsible for the 
Army’s meagre diet. Hearing these 
words and many others, the House 
Military’ Affairs Committee set 
about to expand the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. It in- 
creased the daily food ration five 
cents per day (a total recommenda- 
tion of $2,167,187); it provided 
for an enlisted strength of 118,- 
750 instead of the 115,000 proposed 
in the budget; it made no allow- 
ances for the building of new 
barracks. With such additions, the 
$366,000,000 bill went to the House 
to be debated. Skeptics wondered 
whether the extra five cents a day 
would mean beefsteaks or merely 
better hash. 


WOMEN 


Twist 

An astute observer once re- 
marked: “No man is a hero to his 
valet.” Disillusioned feminists 


” 


have substituted the word “wife 
for “valet.” Not so Nathalie Sedg- 
wick Colby, who last week uttered 
an enthusiasm: “He is my hus- 
band; he is far too colossal a. per- 
son to be encompassed in any 
single book.” 

The colossal husband in this case 
is Bainbridge Colby, Manhattan 
lawyer. In fact, history might have 
neglected Mr. Colby, had he not 
been needed by certain bigwigs. 
Mark Twain used him as a lawyer; 
Theodore Roosevelt needed him as 
Presidential booster in 1912; Wood- 
row Wilson made him Secretary of 
State for the final year, after two 
others had been tried and found 
disagreeable. Perhaps Mr. Colby 
used to say to his wife: “Now if I 
had been President Wilson. . . .” 

Mrs. Colby had reason to talk 
of herself as well as her husband 
last week. She had published a 
novel* with a political twist. Some 
said she had used her husband as 
one of the characters. Hence, her 
“colossal” and emphatic reply, to 
which she added: 

“I had expected his dignity and 
power would protect him from such 
ridiculous inference. Nothing in 
the book represents any person or 
persons I know.” 

Wives of lawyers and mothers of 


" *GREEN Forest—Nathalie Sedgwick Colby 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2). (To be reviewed 
in a future issue of TIME.) 
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three daughters do not, as a rule, 
write novels, so Mrs. Colby pro- 
ceeded to tell a bit about herself 
and her work: “This is my first 
novel. . . . How did I come to 
write it? Oh, I don’t think I can 
tell you that. You see, I believe 
these things just come out of the 
subconscious mind. . . . I write in 
longhand and I am so messy about 
it that each chapter has to be re. 
written a dozen times. I don’ 
think I could use a _ typewriter— 
the hammering “would distract my 
mind.” 

Undistracted, Mrs. Colby has an 
other novel, Back Stream, coming 
off the presses later this year; she 
is at work on a third. 


Nichols &§ eee 


“We'll buy the babies 

A box at “Abie’ 's 

Irish Rose’ ; 

I hope we ‘live, to see 

It clo-o-se.... 

? —OLp Sone 
Like popular songs, good busi- 

ness women appear often in the 
U. S. There are so many of these 
women, smart and well-to-do, mak- 
ing money as brokers, bankers, 
milliners, writers, politicians, deco- 
rators, that, like the dapper melo- 
dies that reflect the trends of the 
times,.they have become a national 
tradition. But there are not many 
women whose earned income ex- 
ceeds $10,000 a year. Here and 
there one finds a woman capitalist 





































































































































NICHOLS 
Talked to peddlers, ate in 
ments 


like Mrs. Edward Harriman, wh 
last week received the 
degree of Master of Letters from 
New York University. Mrs, Hart 
man is a discerning patron of the 
arts and sciences, an elderly, slet- 
der and competent person wh} 
helped her famed husband _ in hip 
ventures and is now the sole exe) 
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cutrix of $140,000,000, the largest 
fortune controlled by any woman 
in the world. But since this for- 
tune derived originally from her 
husband, his widow cannot take 
rank among those women who 
made their money by their own 
unaided efforts. Most commenta- 
tors therefore give the title “most 
successful business woman in the 
U. S.” to a very different sort of 
lady who last week also appeared 
in the news. 

Miss Anne Nichols is always in 
the news. If nowhere else, her 
name is on the theatre page where 
a brief notice states that her play, 
Abie’s Irish Rose, is to be seen on 
Broadway. It is also to be seen in 
Philadelphia, in Chicago, in Fort 
Smith, Ark., in Pueblo, Col., in 
Augusta, Me., and in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Next April an eighth company 
opens in London. Last week the 
Manhattan company, with its 
2,000th performance, equaled the 
world’s record for consecutive per- 
formances.* Abie’s Irish Rose has 
run for four years and eight 
months on Broadway, has_ been 
seen there by 1,750,000 people, has 
earned there gross receipts of 
$3,000,000. The total gross re- 
ceipts from the play, including the 
road companies, playing to 7,000,- 
000 more people, are about $20,- 
000,000, of which Miss Nichols’ 
personal profit has been $5,000,- 
000.4 And last’ week, after four 
years of bickering, a deal for the 
moving picture rights was com- 
pleted. The terms were not made 
public. The Famous Players-Lasky 
Corp. supposedly gave Miss Nichols 
a huge cash payment and a per- 
centage of receipts. 

Sitting, in her Manhattan 
office, in front of a desk as big as 
a bungalow, Miss Nichols talked 
to reporters. Once more she told 
how she grew up in Dale’s Mills, 
Ga, how she ran away from 
Ogontz Seminary, Pa., with $36 
and a bundle to go on the stage. 
The girl who lived next her in a 
Manhattan rooming-house was al- 
ready an actress. She had a para- 
sol with an extraordinarily long 
handle and when she talked she 
rested it upright beside her chair, 
swaying it from the knob with 
an air at once languid and 
haughty. She said that she had 
played Camille. Miss Nichols, in 
her first interview with a theatrical 
agent, said so too. The agent 
offered her a black-face part. She 
toured with The Shepherd King, 
then wrote a vaudeville skit which 
had some success. Ultimately, she 
wrote Abie’s Irish Rose, which she 
thought would please the Jews 


_*Previously held by the London produc- 
tion of Chu Chin Chow (2,000). 

+She has paid $3,000,000 in stage salaries, 
$1,250,000 for advertising, some $800,000 
for traveling, rentals and other expenses, 
not including the large item of division of 
profits with owners of theatres in whic 
the play has run on a percentage basis. 





because it made fun of the Irish, 
and please the Irish because it 
made fun of the Irish, and please 
the rest of the public because it 
made fun of the Jews and because 
it was full of jokes that would re- 
mind them of their childhood. 


Mary McLeop BretHUNE 
. a staggering problem” 


“ 


Every manager in Manhattan re- 
fused it. Oliver Morosco produced 
it in Los Angeles where it ran for 
42 weeks. Miss Nichols brought it 
to New York and put it on at her 
own expense. It is not true that 
critics unanimously damned it.* 

For ten weeks it ran at a loss. 
Then the subway public told their 
friends about it. When it had run 
for three years it ceased to be a 
joke. The cognoscenti went to see 
it for fear of missing a classic. It 
was the smart thing in Manhattan 
last spring to take your dinner- 
party to Abie’s Irish Rose. Brander 
Matthews called it “a perfectly 
constructed and played comedy. .. .” 

Miss Nichols asserts that to get 
local color for her masterpiece she 
talked with peddlers in Manhattan’s 
ghetto, ate with tenement families 
on Manhattan’s East Side. The 
dialogue and action of the play, 
however, seem first to have under- 
gone a thorough seasoning in vau- 
deville. The plot consists of the 
efforts of an orthodox Jew to keep 
his son from marrying an Irish 
girl and the efforts of the Irish 
girl’s parents to keep her from 
marrying an orthodox Jew. The 
artistic virtue of the play is that 
its lines are so stale that they are 
almost sublime. A great author, 
setting himself to create this play, 


*The World: “Nothing ... quite as bad 
as a bad play.” The Tribune: “something 
in a perambulator, brandishing a loud 
rattle.” But the Times: ‘“‘We hope to be 
present at Rebecca and Patrick’s second 
birthday.” 








would have arrived at almost Miss 
Nichols’ result by an _ opposite 
method, that is, he would have had 
his characters, simple, human, dic- 
tate their own dialogue, instead of 
suggesting human characters, as 
Miss Nichols does, by the accidental 
use of very old tag-lines. Whatever 
her shortcomings as a _ literary 
artist, Miss Nichols remains an 
energetic business. woman, a 
healthy soul, a multimillionaire, 


NEGROES 


| Foremost 


Last week a Negress, Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, talked to the 
Women’s City Club of New York. 
She talked about the members 2% 
her race who have migrated. 

“In the North Negroes live in 
segregated districts .. . high rents, 
lack of sanitation, breaking down 
of family life. . . . When a Negro 
leaves the South he leaves his skill 
behind. He must take a job of a 
different kind . . . there is no cot- 
ton to pick in the North. ... The 
bulk of the Negro population is 
still in the South ... [they] must 
be tended at their source... 8,- 
000,000 a staggering prob- 
a 

The neat women of the City 
Club listened with attention. Mrs. 
Bethune had been introduced to 
them as the “world’s foremost 
Negro woman educator.” They 
had been told of her life—how 
she was born in a log cabin on a 
rice farm, how with her husband 
and son she had moved, long be- 
fore the boom, to Palatka, Fla., 
where she taught in school, and 
sang “with unusual effect” in 
churches. All the time she wanted 
to start a school of her own, a 
school to “make colored girls plain 
and decent.” She began in a 
rented house with five girls. She 
got five dollars for singing at a 
festival and made the first pay- 
ment on the site of her present 
Bethune-Cookman College, at that 
time a dump-pile. Her girls cleared 
away the rubbish to give the work- 
men room. In 1905 the school 
was chartered. In 1914 Mrs. Beth- 
une bought a farm to “teach the 
girls sense,” and to raise vege- 
tables for the table. By 1918 peo- 
ple had given enough money to 
build an auditorium. Later Governor 
Catts of Florida and Vice Pres- 
ident Coolidge spoke at the dedica- 
tion. A knowledge of these things 
added interest, for the clubwomen, 
to the competent, slow speech of Mrs. 
Bethune. And she further inter- 
ested them because, with her big 
comfortable body, big lips, slow 
voice, wise eyes, she sprang from 
that type of Negress which made 
such superlative nurses for the 
sons of neat white women—before 
these white women took up “so- 
cial service.” 


” 
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Bow Bells &§ Birth 


“You owe me five farthin’s!” 
Said the bells of St. Martin’s. 
“And when will you pay me?” 
Asked the bells of Old Bailey, 
“When we grow rich!” 
Cried the bells of Shoreditch. 
“And when will that be?” 
Chimed the bells of Stepney. 
“I! DO! NOT! KNOW!” 
Boomed the Great bell of Bow. 
—LOoNnDON DOGGEREL 


Last week the Bow bell did not 
boom, did not know when the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Bow will 
“get rich.” Not “five farthin’s” 
but three thousand golden pounds 
($14,580) are needed to restore the 
church and the crumbling bell 
mechanism. 

Lest further ringing of the huge 
Bow bells topple them from their 
rotting supports they were ordered 
rung no more. Theoretically, no 
Cockneys can be born until the 
Bow bells are restored and ring 
again. For, by traditional defini- 


tion, Cockney is “one born within 
sound of the Bow bells.” 


Duke Stung 


Tangy whitecaps snickered and 
huge rollers boomed sea-mirth, last 
week, as H. M. S. Renown hove to off 
Las Palmas in the Canary Islands 
and the Duke and Duchess of York 
prepared .to land amid a heavy sea 
in the frail royal motor barge. 

Good spor’s, Their Royal High- 
nesses laughingly took a thorough 
sousing. A tennis party followed 
on shore, then tea at which the 
Duke plucked a ripe orange from a 
nearby tree and ate it, remarking 
at the stinging taste experienced 
on biting into ripe orange peel. 
Finally the royal party were 
sprayed again as they put-putted 
two miles out to the Renown which 
promptly up-anchored for the Pan- 
ama wvanal and Australia (TIME, 
Jan. 17). 


Chandu 


From the Straits Settlements, a 
Crown colony comprising Singa- 
pore, Penang and Malacca, news 
came last week that the local Brit- 
ish administration derives some £2,- 
500,000 ($12,150,000) annually from 
opium revenues. Opium, called lo- 
eally chandu, was reported on sale 
at $8 an ounce, in “smoke parfors” 
operated by the government, where- 
as the government imports the 
drug from China for less than $1 
an ounce. During 1925 almost 
$300,000 was spent by the govern- 
ment in. building new and more 
luxurious “smoke parlors” which 
are now reported in full blast. The 
natives, accustomed to chandu, ap- 
parently feel no more than a slight 
“head” on the day following an 
evening of indulgence. 





Pantomimic Scandal 


British law intervened last week 
to prevent the King-Emperor from 
reading an account of the affairs of 
his best known subject. Of the sub- 
ject Mme. Sarah Bernhardt once 
said: “He is the greatest of all pan- 
tomimics.”’ Yet Parliament recently 
passed a law (TIME, Dec. 20) for- 
bidding the publication of sensa- 
tional divorce details. Therefore 
though George V., R. I., may have 
read the London papers never so 
earefully last week, he read only 
half a dozen sentences about the 
cause célébre precipitated last week 
by an 18-year-old girl who was 
studying to be a typist before she 
married Charles Spencer Chaplin, 
born at London in 1889, still a 
Briton. 

Typical British Account. “The 
famous cinema comedian, Charles 
Chaplin, became the defendant in 
an action for divorce begun yester- 
day at Los Angeles, the centre of 
his motion picture activities in the 
States. Counsel for Mrs. Chaplin 
secured an injunction restraining 
him from disposing of his funds 
or property in California which are 
said to have a value of £3,000.000. 

“The allegations filed by Mrs. 
Chaplin covered 42 pages of legal 
foolscap, and were at once printed 
and hawked about the city of Los 
Angeles at a shilling a copy.” 

To these meagre details the 
Daily Mail added a sarcastic com- 
ment that it would not risk print- 
ing a picture of Comedian Chaplin, 
lest this constitute a legal breach. 

Suppression. British editors were 
obliged to throw into their waste- 
baskets thousands of words cabled 
from the U. S. Allegations kept 
out of the British press: 

Mrs. CHAPLIN’S 

That she was “a virtuous and in- 
nocent girl about two months past 
the age of 16 years” when he 
“seduced her under promise of 
marriage.” 

That “upon discovery by the de- 
fendant of the condition of the 
plaintiff, the defendant delayed the 
marriage for a long time in an 
effort to induce the plaintiff to pre- 
vent the birth of said child by sub- 
mitting herself to a criminal 
operation, and so conducted him- 
self that the plaintiff’s physical 
condition became publicly and gen- 
erally known at the time of their 
marriage.” 

That Mr. Chaplin said to men 
friends in speaking of his mar- 
riage: “Well, boys, this is better 
than going to the penitentiary, but 
it won’t last long.” 

That he boasted of his affairs with 
“five movie actresses,” threatened 
Mrs. Chaplin with a revolver, and 
“always detested” their two chil- 
dren. 

Mr. CHAPLIN’S 

That, two years ago, “Lita was a 

big, well-developed girl and I never 


thought she was only 16 years old, 
. .. I thought she loved me. I cer. 
tainly loved her. I wanted six 
children—if I could have any- 
and she said she did, too. . . . I had 
dreams of children. I wanted 
them, longed for them, hoped for 
them, but because of my experi. 
ences with my first wife, Mildred 
Harris, I thought I was incapabk 
of fatherhood. 

“Lita’s mother often suggested 
to me that I marry Lita and I saij 
I would love to if only we could 
have children. Mrs. Grey delib. 
erately and continuously put Lita 
in my path. 

“Mother and daughter would 
come to my house and the mother 
would go and leave Lita and m 
alone. She even insisted that Lita 
and I occupy the same berth on 
our trip to Mexico” [after which 
they were married]. 

“On the very day when she in- 
formed me, ‘You’ve got to marry 
me or we'll go to the district 
attorney,’ she added, ‘You’re. not 
the only one making a sacrifice, | 
am giving up the man-I love to 
marry you because you are re. 
sponsible for my present condition’ 
. .- A man named Hilton it was. 
.. . It wasn’t lasting, however, be- 
cause she later became violently in 
love with a boy named Erne 
Tumbler. . . . Now and then she 
would taunt me, ‘I don’t get a 
kick out of being married to 
you.’ . . . And then—TI suppose it 
was in an effort to justify her con- 
duct with Tumbler—she started 
telling her friends I was a degen- 
erate.” 

That Mrs. Chaplin and_ he 
mother, Mrs. Grey, have been de 
manding $1,000,000, with _ the 
threat: “We'll ruin you if you 
don’t settle.” 


Significance. The Chaplin case 
was momentous in British news- 
paperdom as the first divorce action 
to test thoroughly the new sup- 
pressive law. Was it well that 
Britons could not read the details 
of the case, or, in the words of 
Viscount Burnham, proprietor of 
the Daily Telegraph, is the law “an 
instrument of propaganda designed 
to persuade the world that Britons 
are moral by obscuring their im- 
moralities?” 

The New York World expressel 
its transatlantic opinion in_ this 
question in a tart editorial: 

“In this country we have a bad 
misconception about divorce suits. 
We assume that because the law 
is invoked every detail then be 
comes public property. This is 
wrong. . . . We invoke the law 
when we perform a marriage, but 
we do not give the public the right 
to know what the bridegroom said 
when he proposed, or all the details 
of what took place after the wed- 
ding.” 

Meanwhile copies of the World 
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and other publications which print- 
ed the Chaplin story in extenso 
were being smuggled into England 
by shrewd transatlantic stewards, 
who hawked them to those able and 
willing to pay. 


Food for Life 
A gentleman of 40, full-fleshed 
and well-garmented, wrote his 
cheque in London last week for 
£5,000 ($24,300), passed it over 
to a firm of caterers, and received 
from them a contract to furnish 
him with two meals a day for the 
rest of his life but never to reveal 
his name, even after his death. 


FRANCE 
“Third President” 


The gradual, persistent tendency 
of French politics toward the left 
was shown again last week, when, 
for the first time, a Socialist was 
elected to the third highest* polit- 
ical post in the Republic: the Pres- 
idency of the Chamber. 

The new “Third President,” M 
Ferdinand Buisson, won his elec- 
tion last week by the clean cut 
vote of 284 to 186. He represents 
the “Locarnoist” policy of Foreign 
Minister Briand, and defeated for 
his new post the onetime “Ruhrist” 
War Minister of Premier Poincaré, 
M. André Maginot. Frenchmen 
were pleased by the elevation of M 
Buisson last week, for he has held 
the thankless Vice-Presidency of 
the Chamber for the past two 
yeats with tact, polish, souplesse. 


The Senate later unanimously 
elected as its President whitebeard- 
ed Paul Doumer, lifelong friend of 
Aristide Briand, and Finance Min- 
ister in a recent Briand Cabinet 
(TIME, March 15). Both men were 
extremists in their youth, long since 
turned safer, saner. 


After 70 Years 


A silken ribbon, taut and quiver- 
ing, stretched last week across 
the end of the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. Blue-capped Parisian police- 
men held back a crowd... 

At last a plump, genial old man 
in a frock coat and a tall hat 
arrived. He took a pair of gold 
scissors from a pretty girl and 
_— portentously to cut the rib- 
on. 

“Regarde, ma petite!” said a 
svelte woman in the crowd to her 
fur-clad infant. “That is the 
President of France who dedicates 
the opening after 70 years of the 
magnificent Boulevard Haussmann.” 

Laughing, eager, the crowd 


*The first and second are of course the 
Presidency of the Republic and the Presi- 
dency of the Council of Ministers (“Pre- 
miership’’). 


Children were briefly blasphemous 
(See ITALy) 


surged forward, everyone anxious 
to be among the first to tread the 
final section of the boulevard be- 
gun under Napoleon III by his 
great Prefect of the Seine, Baron 
Haussmann, just 70 years ago. 
The new sector, only a few dozen 
yards long, at last connects the 
Boulevard Haussmann with the 
Grands Boulevards, and makes a 
single magnificent thoroughfare, 
stretching continuously from the 
Place de la République to the Place 
de |’Etoile. 


Indexed 


“Briand must be arrested... . 
His Locarno policy is leading him 
toward the traitorous iniquity of 
abandoning the Rhineland to Ger- 
many. ... When the mob learns 
how he is stripping from France 
her only safeguard, the day will 
come when M. Briand will be glad 
to be arrested and jailed beyond 
the reach of hands that tear and 
SOGNe. . 6s 

Thus howled, last week, the Roy- 
alist organ L’Action Francaise. Its 
editor, Léon Daudet, son of AI- 
phonse Daudet, whose Letters from 
My Mill breathe such quietude, 
seemingly had written amok. For 
this there was some excuse. Only 
the day before His Holiness had 
placed L’Action on the index ex- 
purgatorius, had banned it to most 
of its royalist subscribers who are 
Roman Catholics. 

Helpless with rage, M, Daudet 


had attacked the man who he 
thought had turned the Holy See 
against him—Aristide Briand. Re- 
putedly, Foreign Minister Briand 
has made an agreement with the 
Vatican of which one clause is that 
it shall discourage the obstreperous- 
ness of Catholic Royalists in 
France. As quid pro quo M. Briand 
is said to have lent his influence 
upon the side of the Papal can- 
didacy of Archduke Otto for the 
throne of Hungary (See Hungary). 


Nation House 


President M. J. Dal Piaz of the 
French (Steamship) Line was 
elected recently President of La 
Maison des Nations Americanes, a 
club formed in Paris which pro- 
ceeded to acquire last week, for 8,- 
000,000 frances ($320,000), a hand- 
some residence to be transformed 
into a Franco-American clubhouse. 


ITALY 


New Commandments 


When he struts forth in a black 
shirt, his round eyes wide and 
straining to flame like Jl Duce’s, 
Signor Francesco Marini, Director 
General of the Milan Schools, is a 
terrific sight at which small Marias 
and Beppos quake. 

Zealous, he has ordered that in 
school hours they must all wear 
shirts as black as his. Fanatic, he 
commanded last week that every 
day they shall recite three new 
commandments, brief, pagan and 
patriotic. 

Little Eddas and Peppinos have 
been so used to rattling off: I am 
the Lord. thy God. . .. Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me... 
Honor thy father and thy mother 
... that last week their tongues 
tripped and stuttered as they re- 
peated: 

“IT am Italy, thy mother, thy sov- 
ereign, thy goddess. 

“Thou shalt have no- other moth- 
er, sovereign or goddess above me. 

“Thou shalt honor the Govern- 
ment and Fascismo:” 

Puffed and prideful, Signor Di- 
rector General Marini telegraphed 
news of his super-patriotic Com- 
mandments to Il Duce at Rome. 
In reply came the’ silence of con- 
sent. Other school superintendents 
throughout Italy hastened to com- 
mahd little lips and tongues to drill 
as at Milan... 

Justly, His Holiness was _per- 
turbed. From the thin Papal lips 
came a rebuke austere and meas- 
ured: “The principles of the Fas- 
cist party are being enforced and 
interpreted in many cases by men 
who, under new names and new 
banners, remain enemies to the 
state and. to religion.” 

Even non-Catholics were conscious 
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that the new “Commandments” of 
Signor Marini transcend in blas- 
phemy any utterance ever ordered 
to be pronounced in the schools 
of an avowedly Christian country. 
Not in all the Soviet Revolution 
has the like been heard in Russia. 


Recreation and social work car- 
ried on among the youth of Italy 
by the Knights of Columbus, the 
Y. M. C. A. and various Methodist 
organizations are coming rapidly to 
a halt as the new “Young Fascist” 
organizations, the Balilla and the 
Avanguardia, are forcibly super- 
ceding them. Youths join the 
Balilla at 8, the Avanguardia at 14 
and, if approved, the Fascist party 
at 18. 


GERMANY 
Ad Interim 


President von Hindenburg sought 
to end the Cabinet crisis (TIME, 
Dec. 27) by calling upon Minister 
of Economics, Herr Doktor Julius 
Curtius to form a Cabinet. Herr 
Doktor Curtius, who could pass 
in most assemblages for a smooth- 
shaven U. S. businessman, dickered 
earnestly all week with his political 
peers but was unable to get suffi- 
cient support to keep even a “Little 
Coalition Cabinet” afloat. Subse- 
quently the President called upon 
Herr Wilhelm Marx, whose Cabi- 
net has resigned but functions 
ad interim, to try to form a 
Government. 


HUNGARY 
Priceless Gift 


Freighted with international im- 
port two bulky volumes, the Cor- 
vina Codices,* arrived last week at 
Budapest from Rome. Priceless, 
they had been neither bought nor 
sold. Down the years they have 
been a princely gift, transferred 
from one sovereign to another 
when great matters loomed. Four 
centuries ago they were the twin 
diadems of the great library of 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hun- 
gary, from whom they take their 
name. After the Turkish conquest 
(1526) they were the spoil of Sul- 
tans who admired the exquisite il- 
luminations by Attavantes and 
Francesco del Cherico, but could 
not read the text, and therefore 
bequeathed the codices eventually 
to the Republic of Venice, whence 
they passed to Austria as a peace 
offering in 1847. At last, in 1919, 
Italy wrested them back from 
Austria-Hungary as part of her 
spoils from the World War. For 
Signor Mussolini to bestow two 
such hard won art treasures upon 


*“Codex” means “manuscript,” but is 
employed to dignify the mention of special- 
ly ancient, valuable and often (as in this 
case) beautifully illuminated manuscripts, 
which may be on any subject. 


Hungary seemed a grand gesture 
made with a purpose. What pur- 
pose? : 

Restoration. The question of re- 
storing the Hungarian Throne is 
rushing to a crisis. The people 
want a king. They already have a 
kingdom, a “kingless-kin gd om” 
ruled by a regent. Premier Count 


© Wide World 
ARCHDUKE OTTO 
His throne hangs by a beard 


Stephen Bethlen has mastered the 
Hungarian Parliament, and can 
cause it to elect any of the chief 
claimants to the throne—but the 
Great Powers must be consulted. 

Therefore Count Bethlen will go 
to Rome next month, ostensibly to 
conclude a treaty of friendship 
with Italy—actually to discuss with 
Premier Mussolini which of the two 
chief Habsburg claimants to the 
throne of Hungary may be elected 
—the boy or the man. 

Boy Otto. The Vatican and His 
Most Catholic Majesty, Alfonso 
XIII of Spain, are solidly behind 
the candidacy of 14-year-old “Little 
Otto,” Archduke of Habsburg, eld- 
est son and legitimate heir of the 
late Emperor Karl. King Alfonso 
has given refuge to “Little Otto” 
since the War, has supplied -his 
mother, onetime Empress Zita, 
with funds. Today the Archduke 
Otto is a handsome lad, busy with 
algebra, languages and the history 
of the country which he may be 
called upon to rule. 

Man Albrecht. Premier Mus- 
solini regards with no great liking 
the possible enthronement of a 
beardless boy obligated to the Vat- 
ican (See FRANCE) and _ Spain. 
Premier Bethlen, from kindred 
motives, allegedly favors the elec- 
tion of the Archduke Albrecht* of 


*His espousal of Princess Giovanna of 
Italy, now mooted, would thus bring the 
proposed Hungarian Kingdom still further 
under Italian protection. 





Habsburg, 29, a man, and a proven 
Hungarian patriot. 

The Archduke Albrecht is only a 
third cousin once removed of the 
late Emperor Karl, but his popu. 
larity in Hungary is such as to 
practically insure his election over 
“Little Otto” if a fair vote can be 
taken. Albrecht’s mother, shrewd 
Archduchess Isabella, has prepared 
his candidacy these many years 
with a deft political hand. 

The Powers. Britain, reputedly, 
has no objection to the ascension 
of either Otto or Albrecht, though 
Signor Mussolini is alleged to have 
secured the special complaisance 
of Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain toward the candidacy 
of Man Albrecht. On the other 
hand, France looks askance at Al- 
brecht for his entanglement in the 
“patriotic” but ill-advised Hun- 
garian counterfeiting of French 
francs (Timg, Jan. 18, 1926). 

Moreover, France would be none 
too well pleased to see any Habs- 
burg on the throne at Budapest. 
If Premier Mussolini and Premier 
Bethlen are to succeed in settling 
the Hungarian dynastic problem 
they must work in closest harmony 
with their nationals. 

Therefore, last week, the prince- 
ly gift of codices was no more 
than shrewd. Rumor added that /I 
Duce will grant Hungary the sub- 
stantial plum of an Adriatic outlet 
of Fiume, if other terms can be ar- 
ranged to suit. } 


POLAND 


In Warsaw 

Who could dance the Boston? 
That was what the guests of Mme. 
Pilsudska wanted to know. Al 
ready the fiddles were beginning; 
the gentlemen, in the order of a 
fashion lost in the U. S., and in 
some parts of Europe, but main- 
tained here in the core of War- 
saw society, were crossing the 
ballroom of the Merchants’ Club 
to choose their partners. It was 
an exhilarating moment, four 
o’clock in the morning, the begin 
ning of the Boston at this party 
given by Mme. Pilsudska, wife of 
Marshal Pilsudski, the “Dictator.” 
A handsome youth was introduced 
to the wife of a rich doctor. Her 
bracelet alone was worth $10,000. 
Away they went. The musi 
stopped. He kissed her hand.... 

And where did he go then? That 
was what the police, the dress- 
suited detectives wanted to know. 
He had left, the doorman said, in 
a limousine. The law gave chase, 
to the limousine, to the charming 
youth, to the $10,000 bracelet of 
the doctor’s wife which, vanishing 
from her arm, had caused the hue 
and cry. They found the _limov- 
sine in front of a fine house. Thirty 
armed men forced their way 1. 
“Please do not break anything, 
said the charming young man. He 
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showed them ledgers filled with 
“donations” together with lists of 
the charities to which this money 
had been given. The charities had 
actually received the money. Aside 
from “office expenses,” not a penny 
had the charming young man and 
his friend kept of some $500,000 
which, in silver and jewelry, they 
had stolen from their peers, given 
away to the poor. Both were 
capable civil engineers. Both had 
money of their own. They were 
placed in a ward for observation. 


NETHERLANDS 
Blood of Islam 


The Islamic-Nationalist riots, re- 
cently suppressed in Java (TIME, 
Nov. 22) burst out again last week 
in Sumatra. Dutch troops of the 
Netherlandic East Indies forces ar- 
rested 550 rioters at Siloengkang, 
shot 100. As usual the Dutch 
press, ignorantly or maliciously, re- 
ferred to the malcontents as “Com- 
munists.” 


BELGIUM 


Dictator Abdicates 


King Albert of the Belgians ab- 
dicated last week as fiscal dictator 
of his country (Timr, July 26), 
a role which he has played so suc- 
cessfully that the Belgian franc 
is stabilized (Time, Nov. 8), and 
a new momentary unit, the belga 
circulates. To signalize the defi- 
nite success of his administration, 
King Albert’s last act as “dictator,” 
last week, was to cancel a sheaf 
of emergency taxes, notably the 
10% tax on foreigners’ hotel bills. 


RUMANIA 
“Impossible” 


A bell tinkled, the doorbell of a 
secluded mansion near Paris in 
which reside the abdicated Crown 
Prince Carol of Rumania and Mme. 
Magda Lupescu, now _ enceinte 
(TiMr, Dec. 13). 

Soon Carol received in his study 
a bearded Rumanian, M. Cezianu, 
who said: “I ask you, in behalf of 
the King, that you immediately re- 
nounce Mme. Lupescu and return 
to Bucharest.” 

According to M. Cezianu, Carol 
answered : 

“Impossible! At no price could 
I accept that condition. I know 
that the King is very sick, and I 
know also the love and affection 
that he really has for me. I know 
the sentiment that caused him sud- 
denly to change his formal decision 
not to see me again. I have friends 
who always have defended me be- 
fore the King, and I sincerely 
thank them, as I thank the King, 
my father.” 


From Bucharest Princess Helen 


of Greece, consort of Carol, an- 
nounced last week that she would 
soon take their son, Crown Prince 
Michel of Rumania, with her to 
Rapallo, Italy, where he will pass 
the rest of the winter. 


MEXICO 


Hysteria 


The Calles Government betrayed 
a not unnatural jumpiness last 
week, while Secretary Kellogg was 
whooping up his “Red Mexico” 
scare in Washington (see p. 6). 
President Plutarcho Calles knew, 
and has admitted publicly, that 
if the U. S. should withdraw its 
embargo on arms’ shipments into 
Mexico a new revolution would 
detonate his régime overnight. 
Therefore, since it could not be 
known at Mexico City that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was not really going 
to lift the embargo, the Calles 
Government committed several hys- 
terical acts: 

Bishop Arrested. Since the Pri- 
mate of Mexico, Archbishop José 
Mora y del Rio, is an old and feeble 
man (TIME, July 26 et seq.) the 
real head of the Episcopate is its 
Secretary, Bishop Pasquale Diaz of 
Tabasco, a *pure-blooded Mexican 
Indian, a _ smiling but doughty 
fighter against the anti-religious 
laws. During the crucial hours 
of last week Bishop Diaz expressed 
himself in fervent unbridled fash- 
ion to members of the informal 
U. S. investigating committee now 
touring Mexico. Apparently the 
Calles Government was_ thereby 
stampeded into the rash act of ar- 
resting Bishop Diaz, and conceal- 
ing the place of his detention. 
This served only to make the 
Bishop a subject for rumor, mys- 
tery, speculation, sympathy. 

Decoy Revolution. Equally rash 
was a proclamation of revolutiun 
in Mexico by a band of little 
known men supposed to be Mexican 
Knights of Columbus, but suspected 
of being decoy agents of the 
Calles régime. One Rene Capistran 
Garza proclaimed himself ‘Pro- 
visional President of Mexico,” 
though he remained in hiding; and 
the whole movement which claimed 
to be supported by onetime under 
“Generals” of Pancho Villa loomed 
ridiculous. The Government rashly 
made this “revolt” an excuse for 
terrorism in the interior. 

Tongue Gouged. At Mexico City 
a leading newspaper, Excelsior, re- 
ported the “Calles terror” as hys- 
terically as it had flayed “Coolidge 
hypocrisy” the day before. Cried 
an editorial: 


“Shootings are the order of the 
day through all the Republic. We 
can cite a number of cases which 
prove our statements, but we shall 
refer to only one, that in the city 
of Leon in the State of Gua- 


. authorities, 





najuato, which, for cruel, barbar- 
ous, inhuman and unjust treat- 
ment, has sown the most profound 
pene throughout the repub- 
IC. 2 0 


“There a rebel band of youths 
of good family was seized by the 
who found the lads 
unarmed but hustled them off to 
execution in the public square. 
Before the preliminaries to the 
execution were arranged, one young 
boy started to cry. His compan- 
ion, Valencia Gallardo, a boy less 
than 20 years old, showing great 
courage, tried to console his com- 
panion and called to him in a loud 
voice to pray to God for help and 
comfort. 

“This advice on the part of 
Gallardo caused the police to be- 
come indignant and, seizing the 
boy, they deliberately cut out his 
tongue before placing him in front 
of the firing squad... .” 

When the Kellogg scare seemed 
guttering at Washington last week, 
despatches reported less hysteria in 
Mexico, 


NICARAGUA 


Protest, Policing 


Liberal President Juan Sacasa 
of Nicaragua (recognized by Mex- 
ico) protested loudly, last week, the 
assertions of President Coolidge 
and Secretary Kellogg that he is 
receiving arms from Mexico (see 
p. 6). He declared that his soldiers 
are equipped with U. S. Army pat- 
tern Enfield rifles purchased in 
Manhattan and trans-shipped across 
the U. S. and Mexico to Nicaragua. 

Meanwhile Rear Admiral Julian 
Latimer, his 15 U. S. war craft, 
and his 4.680 U. S. marines were 
policing Nicaragua in such a man- 
ner that President Adolfo Diaz 
(recognized by the U. S.) was safe 
in his capital, Managua, while 
President Sacasa was being starved 
out for want of supplies on the 
West Coast. President Diaz, pre- 
sumably advised by Admiral Lat- 
imer, cabled a long peace plea to 
the U. S. public, proposing that his 
régime be maintained until 1928, 
and that an election then be held 
under U. S. supervision. 


JAPAN 
Chichibu is Home 


Prince Chichibu, sporting heir- 
apparent to the throne, arrived in 
Tokyo last week. Popular, he was 
greeted by 10,000 marshalled school 
children. Respectful, he hurried 
to his mother, the Empress Dow- 
ager and his elder brother, the 
Emperor. Pious, he did worship 
at the casket of his father, the 
late Tenno Yoshihito, 
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CHINA 
Foreigners, Chang &F Four 


Tientsin. The shattering news 
that Britons had hauled down their 
flag and virtually evacuated their 
eoncession at Hankow (Times, Jan. 
17) traversed China last week and 
completely altered the plans of that 
shrewd, semi-barbarous Northern 
war-lord, Chang Tso-lin, who domi- 
nates both Peking and Tientsin. 
Heretofore, Chang has stood with 
the foreigners against the new 
Chinese Nationalist Government 
which has swept across half China 
and forced the British to evacuate 
Hankow. Last week Chang decided 
that if the Nationalists could seize 
$60,000,000 worth of British prop- 
erty at Hankow, “Chicago of China,” 
and bluff it through, he could do 
even better at Tientsin, “the com- 
mercial capital of North China.” 

Soom a sumptuously robed rep- 
resentative of the luxurious Chang 
ealled at the various foreign con- 
sulates in Tientsin. He hinted with 
excessive politeness that the inci- 
dent at Hankow had established a 
precedent. The great lord Chang 
Tso-lin felt that as a matter of 
patriotism he must demand as much 
for China and himself as had the 
Nationalists at Hankow. There- 
fore, would the foreigners at Tient- 
sin seriously consider turning over 
their concessions—worth $120,000, 
000—to Chang, in the near future? 
The great lord urged no indecent 
haste, but in the meantime he 
would raise the duties on all goods 
imported into North China and 
pocket the increase as a slight evi- 
dence of his patriotism... . 

Dazed, the foreigners at Tientsin 
paid the increased import dues, 
wondered if they would really have 
to evacuate. 

Shanghai. Midway - between the 
patriots of North and South China, 
the great foreign colony at Shang- 
hai remained last week in uneasy 
expectancy that one faction or the 
other will soon find a precedent for 
seizing the foreign concessions— 
valued at nearly $1,000,000,000. 

In Shanghai the week was ugly. 
One thousand Chinese factory 
workers struck, began to smash 
their machines and had to be 
quelled with cold spatting justice 
from a high pressure fire hose. 
Street car workers struck, and one 
Chinese foreman who sought to 
harangue them back to work was 
quietly assassinated. Cool but 
wary, the Shanghai 
Council barricaded the foreign 
quarter, ordered barbed wire 
strung where it would do the most 
good, and published in Chinese and 
English a solemn warning that the 
colony would defend itself to the 
last rickshaw, if attacked by any 
Chinese faction whatever. 

“ Thoug’, 58 foreign war craft 
with a possible landing force of 


Municipal 





5,000 men were anchored off Shang- 
hai, there was desperate uncer- 
tainty as to what they would do 
in case of a Chinese attack. To 
bombard prematurely would be to 


incite the Chinese to murder out 


T. V. Soone, 33 


The pretty widow’s might 


of Hand all the hundreds of isolated 
foreign missionaries in the interior 
of China who are absolutely with- 
out défense. 

A faint earnest of what these 
missionaries may expect was given 
by a sampan rower at Hankow, 
a fortnight ago, who had been hired 
to row the Bishop of Hankow 
across the Yangtze River. In mid- 
stream, and with 16 foreign war 
craft in sight, he drew a knife, 
forced the Bishop to hand over all 
his money, clapped the Bishop’s hat 
on his own head, and _ finally 
landed him at an isolated spot, 
volleying curses meanwhile. 

Missionaries arriving from the 
interior told of bandit gangs raid- 
ing undefended villages in a spirit 
of grim carnival. In the formerly 
law-abiding province of Shan- 
tung, for example, the town of 
Wangchihpao was sacked and 1,000 
Chinese killed. Many children 
whose parents had been murdered 
came to the bandits, begged mercy, 
food. Ogreish, the murderers 
amused themselves by seizing the 
legs and arms of the _ smaller 
children and literally tearing them 
to pieces. Older boys and girls 
were stripped, then flogged, or 
maimed, killed or set free at the 
whim of their captors. 

Foochow. Nationalist soldiers 
looted the mission quarter of 
Foochow, a sizable southern sea- 
port, abducted hundreds of Chinese 
orphan girls cared for by the mis- 
sionaries, and forced the Spanish 
Bishop Aguirre to flee. by sea to 
Hongkong. British and Y, M. C.A. 





missions were also looted. 

Hankow. Strangely enou 
Nationalists who “had sr a 
British from their concession at 
Hankow found this valuable prop. 
erty a white elephant. Local Chip. 
ese merchants who habitually dealt 
through the British banks discovered 
their contact and means of trading 
with the outside world cut off. 
Manufacture, commerce, shipping 
were at a standstill. The few 
Britons who remained had barti- 
caded themselves in a steel bank 
vault. Soon blotchy hysterical 
posters appeared: “Death to the 
British slaves who are trying to 
strangle us by stopping our con. 
merce!” 

Plainly John Chinaman had 
opened his mouth so wide and 
bitten off so huge a chunk of for. 
eign property that he was all but 
strangled. Pitifully enough, some 
coolies who saw starvation loom 
repaired the flagstaff of the Brit- 
ish Consulate, which they had torn 
down a few days before, and ran up 
the Union Jack—though unwitting- 
ly upside down. A symbol, it was 
Hankow. 

Big Four. From the British Le. 
gation at Peking, Counsellor 0. 
O’Malley hastened to Hankow. In 
London Foreign Secretary Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain could find nothing 
more militant to say than that of 
course the Chinese could seize all 
foreign concessions if they were so 
short-sighted as to do so. This 
attitude made Mr.° O’Malley’s task 
most difficult, though nothing could 
have made it easy. He entered 
forthwith upon negotiations look- 
ing to re-occypancy of the British 
concession and resumption of trade. 

Against his wits were pitted 
those of four Cantonese National- 
ists whose names loomed interna- 
tionally last week from the present 
headquarters at Hankow: 1) T. V. 
Spong, 33, a graduate of the Har- 
vard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, later employed by the In- 
ternational Banking Corp. at Man- 
hattan, now the outstanding civil 
leader at Hankow, partly because 
he is the brother-in-law of the late 


founder of the Nationalist move-’ 


ment, famed Dr. Sun Yat-sen. He 
and his sister, the pretty widow, 
serve to remind soldiers and coolies 
of the great revolutionary name. 
2) Eugene Chen, Foreign Secretary 
of the Nationalist Government, who 
employs a white U. S. citizen, as his 
under secretary, and said last week: 
“We are not anti-foreign, but anti- 
imperial. We are not against 
Germany or Russia because they 
are not against us; but most 
other foreign nations are imperial- 
ists in China, and our enemies.” 


8) Chiang Kai-shek, the generalissi- 


mo who has conquered half China 
for the Nationalists. 4) Michael 
Markovitch Borodin, famed Soviet 
Russian political adviser to the Na- 
tionalists (Timp, Jan, 3). 
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EDUCATION 


) 
“Everybody ” 

That most faithful servant of 
education, the Boston Transcript, 
last week published its annual sur- 
vey of 86 colleges and universities 
whose condition may be safely re- 
garded as typical of all the 780 
institutions of higher learning in 
the U. S. It was with something 
between pride and _ bewilderment 
that the Transcript had to report: 
Greater enrollments than ever 
per capita of population. “Hvery- 
body—not most everybody, but ev- 
erybody—wants to go to college.” 
In France, 13 out of every 10,000 
persons #0 to college; in Great 
Britain, 15 out of every 10,000; in 
the U. S., 60 out of every 10,000. 
In 1925 the total enrollment of 
the 86 specimen institutions was 
253,680 full time _ students. In 
1926 it was 265,564—an increase 
of 188 students per college. 
Higher education is becoming 
increasingly centralized. About 
4% of all U.S. colleges enroll about 
40% of the students. The geog- 
raphical centre of higher education, 
having moved steadily inland from 
the Atlantic seaboard since 1880, 
has crossed the Indiana-Illinois line 
and is some 15 miles southeast of 
Urbana, IIl. 

The ten largest enrollments: 

1926 1925 

University of California .... 17,101 16,282 
Columbia University ... - 12,648 11,836 
University of Illinois . 11,810 11,212 
University of Minnesota » 10,796 10,001 
University of Michigan ... 9,587 9,422 
Ohio State University 9,377 9,008 
University of Wisconsin.... 8,220 7,760 
Harvard University 7,993 7,652 
University of Washington.... 6,851 6,149 
University of Nebraska .... 6,124 6,105 
Other enrollments: 
Cornell 5,471 5,893 
Yale coors 4,960 4,722 
Washington (St. Louis)... 3,418 3,318 
Leland Stanford 3,318 3,130 
Princeton 2,301 2,263 


Tulane (New Orleans) 2,190 2,091 
Johns Hopkins (Baltimore) 1,662 1,667 
Women’s institutions: 
BERBER) — ...ccocceccccvevesosese @rrsceecceveeeeeee 2,137 2,158 
Wellesley .. 1,588 1,599 
1,147 1,149 
1,050 1,057 
Mount Holyoke . « 1,082 1,024 
peas ” 1,024 944 
482 508 


Roger W. Babson, statistician, 
big-business-builder, efficiency ex- 
pert, lately declared: “Higher edu- 
cation today is living in a fool’s 
paradise.” He represented that 
most of his business acquaintances 
viewed college-trained job-seekers 
with actual alarm. To find out if 
this could be generally true, Pres- 
ident Simon S. Baker of Washing- 
ton & Jefferson College (Washing- 
ton, Pa.) made a pilgrimage to 
Manhattan, where he interviewed 
employers and employment agen- 
cies from J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the Carnegie Foundation on down. 
Last week President Baker an- 
nounced that, to his great sur- 
prise, much that Mr. Babson had 
said received wide endorsement. 
President Baker hurried back to 
his post, to make some changes at 
Washington & Jefferson. 


“Finest” 


Lehigh University was founded 
62 years ago by a man named Asa 
Packer. In 1884 it graduated a 
young man named James Ward 
Packard who took his mechanical 
engineering knowledge back to 


© International 
JAMES WARD PACKARD 


Ask Lehigh 


Warren, Ohio, his birthplace, and 
put it to work. Last week Lehigh 
University acknowledged the re- 
ceipt, from James Ward Packard, 
of the largest single bequest since 
its initial gifts and endowment 
(two millions and 60 acres of land 
in South Bethlehem, Pa.) from Asa 
Packer—a million-dollar engineer- 
ing laboratory that was to be the 
world’s “finest.” The similarity of 
the names Packer and Packard 
was sheerest coincidence but not 
so the careers behind them. Asa 
Packer was successively carpen- 
ter’s apprentice, canal-boat owner, 
railroad operator, financier and 
philanthropist. James Ward Pack- 
ard, the young graduate of the 
school Asa Packer founded, was 
successively an employe of an 
electric company; organizer .of his 
own electric company; inventor, 
developer and promoter of a motor 
ear which bore his name. The 
laboratory which he has presented, 
complete with the most modern of 
everything in boilers, generators, 
delicate measuring devices, special 
laboratories for research in radio, 
high voltages, refrigeration, and 
many another branch of technology, 
represents part of the proceeds 
from Mr. Packard’s eminently suc- 
cessful motor car.* Even as Asa 
Packer caused one of Lehigh’s 
buildings to be inscribed with his 
name, so now might Mr. Packard, 
nor would it be unfitting to carve 


*So successful that Mr. Packard was able 
to retire in 1916 from the presidency of 
the Packard Motor Car Co. He was suc- 
ceeded by a man four years behind him 
at Lehigh (but not a graduate), Alvan 
Macauley. 


below the new laboratory’s name 
the logical motto: “Ask the man 
who owns one.” 


Great-Grandson” 


Of all dull literature, nothing is 
duller than the alumni bulletins of 
universities which one has not at- 
tended. Yet persons who were 
never within gunshot of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were struck 
by an article in the current Gen- 
eral Magazine and _ Historical 
Chronicle (quarterly) of the Penn- 
sylvania alumni association. There- 
in, Dean Emory R. Johnson re- 
ported that he had, during a re- 
cent visit to Chufu, in the Province 
of Shantung, China, invited as a 
matriculant to the University of 
Pennsylvania a young gentleman 
whose genealogy has no’ peer for 
well-authenticated length or world- 
wide distinction, Duke K’ung, aged 
6. The Duke is 72-times-great- 
grandson of Confucius.* Where is 
the university that can boast, as 
Pennsylvania may be able ten years 
from now, of having the honor 
to enlighten a scion of a founder 
of a 24-century-old philosophy? 
What bursar has collected fees 
from the seed of Plato, Aristotle, 
Buddha or Mohammed? Sheltered 
in his ducal palace, sustained by a 
state pension antedating Christian- 
ity, served by his stepmother (it 
is polygamy that has kept Confu- 
cius line unbroken) small Duke 
K’ung seemed to have an excellent 
chance of reaching an age where— 
U. S. immigration policy permit- 
ting—he might cause U. S. head- 
lines: “Kid Confucius, Freshman, 
Comes to Old Penn” or, since many 
an able Chinaman has played on a 
U. S. college team, “Duke Boots 
Hot One to Trounce Tiger Soc- 
cerites.” 


School & Society 


The school-teachers of Oregon, in 
convention at Portland, sat back in 
their chairs full of warmth, en- 


thusiasm and expectancy. They 
had been discussing their moral ob- 
ligation to society. They had de- 
cided that it was incumbent upon 
them to furnish future citizens 
with “internal control” now that 
those declining agencies, the home 
and the church were no longer ef- 
fective and now that society was 
abandoning “external control.” The 
teachers of Oregon were feel- 
ing the full unction of their mis- 
sion—and were now waiting to be 
addressed by that great champion 
of public education, the ousted 
president of the university of the 
great neighboring state of Wash- 
ington, Dr. Henry Suzzallo. 

In strode a swarthy, heavy-set 
gentleman of 52, with a scholar’s 
accent and the gestures of a man 


*Not to be confused with K’ung Hsiang 
Hsi, a relative, China’s representative at 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial, who was 
honored during his stay in the U. S. last 
summer with an LL.D. from Oberlin Uni- 
versity. 
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of action, Dr. Suzzallo. Among 
the things that he said to the 
school-teachers of Oregon, things 
which surprisingly, they applauded, 
were the following: 

“The school is an institution pre- 
eminently devised to deal with in- 
tellectual things. ... The average 
critic of our schools expects them 
to do things they were never de- 
signed to do. He expects them to 
develop triple-A high moral char- 
acter, which is primarily the func- 
tion of the home and the church. 

“T love my job as a schoolmaster, 
but I am not going to take re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
those things in youth which are 
left undeveloped by the breakdown 
of other institutions. . . . It is easy 
for teachers to worry too much 
about the moral status of their 
pupils. Remember, the clay leaves 
your hands at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. On its way home many 
fingers get into that clay. Then at 
home the parents get their hands 
into it. Next morning you may 
not recognize it... .” 

Observers mused over Dr. Suz- 
zallo’s “hard-boiled” stand. It was 
curious to recall that Governor 
Roland H. Hartley of Washington, 
Dr. Suzzallo’s foe in the state’s re- 
cent politico-educational upset, once 
styled child welfare work, which is 
what the Oregon teachers were vir- 
tually proposing for themselves, as 
“this uplift gush. ..altruistic 
twaddle....” 


Bizarre 


Four distinguished gentlemen of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
finally got around to a decision in 
the case of Tennessee v. John 
Thomas Scopes, willful violator of 
the local statute against teaching 
in state-supported schools “any 
theory that denies the story of 
the Divine Creation of man as 
taught in the Bible... .” Only a 
handful of newsgatherers and curi- 
ous public was present in the 
Nashville courtroom. The Court 
had had two sittings since it re- 
ceived the Scopes appeal, a year 
ago. In the decision handed down 
last week was a phrase that sug- 
gested state pride as a reason for 
the delay. 

With Justice McKinney dissent- 
ing, Justices Chambliss and Cook 
and Chief Justice Green decided 
that the anti-evolution statute was 
constitutionally sound. All four 
were unanimous’ that Teacher 
Scopes was not guilty, as declared 
by the jury at Dayton, since the 
trial judge (John T. Raulston) had 
been in error in fining Teacher 
Scopes $100 (only a jury can im- 
pose a fine greater than $50 in 
Tennessee and the Scopes jury 
fixed no fine); that the only way 
to correct this error was through 
a retrial; but that “all of us agree 
that nothing is to be gained by 
prolonging the life of this bizarre 
ease. On the contrary, we think 
the peace and dignity of the State, 
which all criminal prosecutions are 


TIME 


brought to redress, will be sub- 
served by the entry of a nolle 
prosequi [let this go no further] 
herein. Such is the course sug- 
gested to the Attorney General.” 

Among those vexed by this de- 
cision, which in some_ respects 
seemed evasive, were Justice Mc- 
Kinney, the dissenter, and Lawyer 
Dudley Field Malone of Manhattan 
who, with Lawyer Clarence S. Dar- 
row of Chicago, had defended 
Teacher Scopes. Lawyer Darrow, 
resting in Mobile, Ala., held his 
peace but. Lawyer Malone spoke 
out: “We did not go there to save 
Scopes from an excessive fine. No- 
body cared whether he was fined 
$100 or $1,000. . . . Our object in 
gcing to Tennessee was first, to ex- 
pose the ignorance and intolerance 
which had produced such a law 
and, secondly, to test its constitu- 
tionality by ultimately carrying it 
to the United States Supreme 
Court.” 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice 
McKinney held with the Scopes 
defense and with Henry E. Colton 
of the Tennessee Academy of Sci- 
ence (which pressed the appeal) that 
the Janguage employed by Farmer 
J. W. Butler, the bill’s hill-billy 
author, was “so vague that men 
of common intelligence must neces- 
sarily guess at its meaning and 
differ as to its application”; that 
therefore the bill “violates the first 
essential of due process of law.” 
There are eight Biblical versions 
of “the story of the Divine Crea- 
tion,” some of them quite contradic- 
tory. 

But the case was not quite dead. 
Defense lawyers persuaded Attor- 
ney General L. D. Smith to disre- 
gard the Supreme Court’s nolle 
prosequi. They prepared to petition 
for a rehearing. 


RELIGION 





Atheist 


“Read your Bible, if you have not 
done it before, and you will find 
hundreds of passages relative to 
the Divine Being which any moral 
and honest man would be ashamed 
to have appended to his character. 

“The God of the Bible is depicted 
as one who...cursed a snake, sewed 
skins together for clothes, preferred 
the savory smell of roast cutlets 
to the odors of boiled cabbage; who 
sat in a burning bush or popped 
out from behind the rocks. 

“This irate old God who thunders 
imprecations from the mountain or 
mutters and grouches in the taber- 
nacle, and whom Moses finds so 
hard to tame; who, in his par- 
oxysms of rage, has massacred 
hundreds of thousands of his own 
chosen people, and would often 
have slaughtered the whole lot if 
cunning old Moses hadn’t kept re- 
minding him of ‘what will the 
Egyptians say about it?’ makes one 
feel utter contempt for the preach- 
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ers and unfeigned pity for the men. 
tal state of those who can retain 
serious countenance as they perug 
the stories of his peculiar whims, 
freaks and fancies.” 

Thus wrote recently, in Toronto, 
one Ernest V. Sterry, editor of the 
newly established atheist weekly 
Christian Inquirer. Last week he 
was arrested, charged with “blas. 
phemous, indecent and profane libs 
of and concerning the holy scrip. 
tures and the Christian religion,” 
In vain he pleaded: “I was not 
writing of the Christian God but of 
the God of the Jews.” 

Referring to the case, Crown 
Attorney (Prosecutor) Eric N, 
Armour said sternly: “One may 
attack the Christian religion if one 
does so in decent reasonable lap. 
guage; but publications which in 
an indecent spirit asperse Chris- 
tianity or the Scriptures, and do so 
in a language calculated and in- 
tended to shock the feelings and 
outrage the belief of mankind, are 
held to be liable to prosecution.” 

Jailed, Atheist Sterry, a_ short, 
mild, slim man, was able to furnish 
$1,000 bail within a few hours, was 
thereupon released. Blinking dif. 
fidently at newsgatherers he said in 
a toneless voice: 

‘I don’t believe in God; I don't 
believe in Heaven or Hell; I don’t 
believe in the Bible as the inspired 
work of a God. All I know is that 
we are on this earth. The only 
thing we can do here is try to 
overcome the forces of nature in 
order to make it a better place for 
the generations that come after us.” 

Straightway the Rational 
ist (Atheist) Society of Canada, 
Ine. announced that its entire re 
sources would be expended, if nec- 
essary on the defense of Mr. Sterry. 
Only twice in Canadian history has 
a blasphemy charge of this nature 


been upheld. 


Wedlock 


Twenty-eight years ago the city 
of Denver appointed a “public 
guardian and administrator,” to 
care legally for its waifs, strays 
and orphans. The appointee was 
a young man from Tennessee, Ber- 
jamin Barr Lindsey, who two years 
later became judge of Denver's 
juvenile court, which office he has 
occupied ever since. Denver was 
not a soft town. And there was 
that in it, a scurrilous newspaper 
(the Post), which put a terrible 
premium upon the social  trans- 
gressions which sensational news 
pages did much to promote. Judge 
Lindsey has been a very busy man 
for 26 years, dealing with recalci- 
trant, vicious, ignorant and _ also 
foolish, reckless and genuinely un- 
happy young people. Out of 4 
minor bench in a secondary U. &. 
city, Judge Lindsey has made 24 
national rostrum.* 

For 26 years his writings o 
juvenile sociologv have been chiefly 

*Chief among his writings to arrest the 


attention of teachers and parents was The 
Revolt of Modern Youth (1925). 
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confined to specific discussion of 
cases arising in his social clinic, 
with strong but never revolutionary 
suggestions to society at large. But 
last week, when the February Red 
Book reached newsstands, Judge 
Lindsey laid before the country his 
creed. First popular U. S. sociol- 
ogist of national reputation to do 
so, Judge Lindsey came out flat- 
footed for 1) trial or “companion- 
ate’ marriage; 2) birth control. 


The cases cited in Judge Lind- 
sey’s article read just like 
contemporary fiction—young people 
desirous of living together, and 
doing so, but unable to live out 
the economic and psychological im- 
plications of the present marriage 
code. “Fred” and “Inez,” minors, 
thinking they had obtained an an- 
nlment of their marriage, secretly 
and joyously began living together 
again. “Katherine” and “George” 
were unable to stay in love when 
married since they took for granted 
they must impose restrictions upon 
eh other—“marital jealousy being, 
as we all know, a cardinal virtue 
in our present marriage code though 
jealousy is demonstrably one of 
the most hideous vices. . . .” Judge 
lindsey urged a legal form that 
would permit such couples to live 
together as long as they mutually 
desired. He thought that the mere 
knowledge that they could be free 
at any time by asking for a divorce 
card at a clerk’s window would 
almost invariably make them want 
to stay together and enter upon 
the later, more carefully prepared 
step of having children. Procrea- 
tive marriages would be made 
more difficult of dissolution than 
at present. Open and above-board 
birth control was, of course, essen- 
tial to the scheme. The combined 
innovations would put an end to 
sexual and contraceptive “bootleg- 
ging”; would free modern youth of 
its “sex obsession.” 

How did Judge Lindsey recon- 
cile this code with the Bible? He 
did not. “Those of my _ views 
which are in accord with Holy 
Writ speak for themselves. Those 
which are not, have to be classed 
with evolution, the roundness of 
the earth and other matters which 
were not factors in the speculative 
thought of the ancient Jews.... 
In sex conduct we are today go- 
ing through the spurious freedom 
phase; in the first childish exhilar- 
ation of revolt we are grossly mis- 
behaving. But I think we_ shali 
some day achieve something in sex 
very far removed from all this— 
something governed by authentic 
tastes, and free but educated pref- 
erences—a genuine culture,’ in 
short. The Denver City Club was 
quick to offer Judge Lindsey a 
further hearing. He reiterated his 
thesis from the platform, adding 
points: “Chastity and continence 
are more theoretical than _ real. 
They are not  natural.... Any 
effort to get any sense into our 
domestic relations is handicapped 
at the beginning by the confusion 
of such popular terms as, ‘free 


love’ and ‘trial marriage.’ ” He 
challenged Denver ministers to a 
debate: “Resolved, That the insti- 
tution of matrimony can be im- 
proved by man.” 

Judge Lindsey married in 1913; 
has a daughter aged three years. 


Last week in London, Viscountess 
Rhondda, feminist, business woman, 


THE HoN. BENJAMIN B. LINDSEY 


“Chastity, continence . .. unreal, 
unnatural” 


editress (with Rebecca West and 
others) of Time and Tide (week- 
ly), declared in an interview: ‘The 
‘smart set’ is not a tiny fraction 
of society playing about in May- 
fair. Every suburb and provincial 
city has its smart set now—its 
gossip of leisured, idle, irrespon- 
sible women.... They permeate 
society with the ideals of the 
harem. . . . Sex is their profession. 
So they put an enormous value on 
sex, on sex discussion and ‘prob- 
lems,’ on the high importance of 
sex attraction. ... They have be- 
come a menace... .” 


Quibbles 


Lies in their more delicate shad- 
ings were considered last week by 
the Bishop of Southwell, addressing 
teachers at Nottingham, England. 
“IT should be prepared,” said he, 
“to exonerate a person who tells a 
lie to save an innocent life... 
just as I should uphold a starving 
man who stole food to keep him- 
self alive.” Commentators listed in 
the Bishop’s support Victor Hugo, 
whose nun in Les Miserables told 
with the author’s approval her first 
lie, for hounded Jean Valjean. 
Other-side supporters recalled 
famed Presbyterian evangelist 
Robert Elliott Speer’s sermon The 
Margin of Safety, in which, admit- 
ting that the dividing line between 
Evil and Good is often hard to 
determine, he held that therefore 
good Christians would keep well 
on the side of good. 


. . 


PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


William T. (“Big Bill”) Tilden 
II, onetime (1920-25) world tennis 
champion: “Suzanne Lenglen, 
‘Pavlova of tennis’, barnstorming 
the South in Promoter C. C. Pyle’s 
professional tennis troupe, last 
week said to Atlanta, Ga., news- 
gatherers: ‘Tilden has passed the 
peak. From now on I think his 


game will go down rather than up. 


- - - He is a wonderful player 
- . . but the fire 


is dying down.’” 


Helen Wills, onetime (1923-25) 
U. S.. women’s tennis champion: 
Asked about my future, Mlle. 
Lenglen, ‘Cleopatra of tennis’, re- 
plied with what some people 
thought was amusing malice: ‘She 
is a great player. Her operation 
[appendix] may or may not hurt 
her game, but it is not her biggest 
handicap. I was surprised to find 
she is letting herself get fat. Helen 
Is getting too big about the hips.’ 
My coach, W. C. (‘Pop’) Fuller 
swiftly retorted for me that my 
figure is mathematically perfect, 
has not varied for months.” 

Captain René Fonck, War ace, 
president of the Aeronautic League 
of France: “A Manhattan per- 
fumer, a Manhattan lawyer and I 
filed papers at Albany, N. Y., last 
week for the American and Over- 
seas Aeronautical Corp., a company 
capitalized at $150,000 to back 
another effort by me, next summer, 
to fly from New York to Paris. 
Hotelkeeper Raymond C. Crteig’s 
$25,000 prize offer was ‘merely 
incidental’ to our plan. I intend 
to use another ship made by the 
builders of the S-35, the tri- 
motored Sikorsky which turned a 
cartwheel as we were taking off 
in it for Paris last autumn and 
burned up two of my companions. 
If successful this time we might, 
we hinted, establish a transatlantic 
mail and passenger service. 


Andrew W. Mellon: “Last week 
my son Paul, 19, whose present 
interests are apparently literary 
rather than financial, was elected 
Vice Chairman of the Yale Daily 
News. Only a sophomore, he does 
not regularly begin to write edi- 
torials until 1928. In his freshman 
year he captured a prize for an 
English essay and was one of the 
first members of his class to have 
poetry published in the Lit (under- 
graduate literary monthly). An- 
other Pennsylvanian, one Lloyd H. 
Smith, was chosen for the highest 
office on the News—the chairman- 
ship. Two smart young men from 
Dayton, Ohio, will guide the News’ 
finances* in 1928: one Joseph 


*Earning from $15,000 to $20,000 in each 
college year. 
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E. Lowes Jr. and Robert Patter- 
son Jr. who is the grandson of the 
late John H. Patterson, founder of 
the National Cash Register Co.” 


Clarence Mackay, telegraph lord: 
“T got last week a first glimpse 
of my granddaughter, Mary Ellin 
Berlin, aged eight weeks, but only 
in a full front page photograph 
in the New York Daily Mirror, 
tabloid. As everyone knows, I dis- 
owned my daughter Ellin when she 
married Irving Berlin, song-writer, 
and I have also refused to visit the 
baby or let the baby visit me. The 
child, which was photographed 
asleep, looks like any dark, fat, 
healthy baby. People say this is 
the first time any baby’s picture 
has occupied the entire front page 
of a newspaper. The day following 
its publication, my daughter Ellin 
said: ‘Naturally my father could 
not have recognized me in the baby, 
because it was not my baby. I 
have never allowed the child to be 
photographed. The picture is ob- 
viously of an infant much older 
than mine. Mine is an image of 


me.’ ” 


Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of 
the House: “My nephew, Count 
René de Chambrun, aged 20, was 
last week almost jailed in Paris 
for speeding in his car. The Mag- 
istrate let him off with a double 
fine; assured him of eight days’ 
prison for a second offense. He, 
son of my sister Clara, is studying 
to be a diplomat. As his uncle is 
French Ambassador to Austria, his 
father General in Command of 
French troops in Morocco, and as 


he is also descended from La 
Fayette, perhaps he will make 
good.” 


Elinor Dorrance, Campbell soup 
heiress: “I last week arrived at 
Cherbourg on S. S. Berengaria, 
after abandoning my recent ven- 
ture in work in my _ father’s 
factories (TIME, Nov. 8). I an- 
nounced that I had given up the 
work because my father disliked 
the publicity that attended it.” 


Charles Gates Dawes: “Last 
week it became known that fort- 
night ago, when I received my 
$15,775 check for my Nobel Peace 
Award (Time, Dec. 20), I at once 
indorsed it to the order of the 
Walter Hines Page School of In- 
ternational Relations, which is 
about to be established at Johns 
Hopkins University. The check 
was forwarded to Owen D. Young, 
Chairman of the School’s Trustees, 
by my brother Rufus, as part of 
Chicago’s $100,000 allotment in the 
$1,000,000 fund being raised. Mr. 
Young, besides writing me a nice 
letter, wrote a more personal one 
to Rufus, in which he said things 
about my ‘modesty,’ ‘generosity,’ 











‘loyalty’ and ‘readiness to praise 


others.’ ” 


: * ° 


William Bennett Bizzeli, Presi- 
dent of the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla.: “I held my 
breath and swallowed hard; I tried 
coughing, sneezing, pounding my 
chest, clearing my throat; I went 
to a hospital—but still could not 
stop an attack of hiccoughing which 
hung upon me last week for two 
days and two nights. It would 
have afforded me small comfort to 
know that King George V’s chap- 
lain, the Very Rev. Dean Albert 
Victor Baillie of St. George’s 
(Knights of the Garter) Chapel 
at Windsor Castle, England, was 
similarly afflicted in Manhattan 
four years ago, while visiting at 
the home of Arthur Curtiss James, 
financier, yachtsman, railroader.’’* 


Isadora Duncan, danseuse: “A 
year after the opera bouffe suicide 
of my young poet-husband, Sergei 
Yessenin (TIME, Jan. 11, 1926), I 
too determined to kill myself—or 
so my friends said last week when, 
at midnight, in Grecian robes 
and a purple mantle, I waded up 
to my neck in the sea at Nice, 
France. I myself stated that I 
did it on a bet with Rex Ingram, 
film producer, following a_ studio 
party. One Captain Patterson, 
Britisher with a wooden leg, res- 
cued me from the waves.” 


David A. Schulte, Manhattan re- 
tailer: “When women enter my 
tobacco shops or candy stores I 
can often recognize the scents of 
their powders and perfumes as 
having been made in my factonies, 
for I, as a manufacturer, am 
Vivaudou, and Melba too. U. S. 
women now spend on the average 
$6 yearly for perfumes and cos- 
metics, I figure, and in five years 
they will spend three times as 
much.” 


Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York: “The 
$3,000,000 will of Lawyer-Banker 
John Whalen was opened last week 
For signature it bore a cross, for 
he made this will three days be- 
fore his death from pneumonia, 
when he was too feeble for greater 
exertion. Half of the estate’s 
residue, about $1,400,000 is willed 
to Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Arch- 


*President Bizzell might have taken an 
emetic, or gulped down some ice cream or 
cracked ice; or tried some chloroform, musk 
or morphine; or put a hot water bottle 
on his stomach or cervical spine; or merely 
stuck out his tongue as far as he could 
strain. These are various means of calm- 
ing hiccoughs. The hiccough results from 
a spasm of the victim’s diaphragm, which 
suddenly descends and causes the lungs to 
suck in a draft of air. The air strikes 
against the partially closed glottis to cause 
the characteristic ripping cough. Frequent 
attacks of hiccoughs may accompany cer- 
tain nervous and gastric disorders, uremia, 
peritonitis, etc., and should have a doctor’s 
attention. 





bishop of New York. That might 
mean me personally, for Roman 
Catholic prelates are permitted to 
own private fortunes. But Lay. 
yer-Banker Whalen’s own lawyer, 
Edmund L. Mooney, an Episcopa- 
lian, who witnessed the will, says 
that the late John Whalen intended 
me to be trustee for the Arch- 
diocese of New York.” 


Winston Churchill, Chancellor of 
the sritish Exchequer: “I called 
upon Signor Mussolini at Rome last 
week, and succeeded in convincing 
newsgatherers of the purely social 
nature of my visit by going out to 
the ruined Baths of Caracalla 
daily and working hard to sketch 
and paint them, facile artist-states- 
man-soldier-author that I am.” 


Mrs. W. Goadby Loew, daughter 
of Capitalist George Fisher Baker: 
“Together with Delanos, Burdens, 
Mackays, Wideners, Waterburys, 
Cromwells and many another Man- 
hattan society family, my husband 
and I last week attended a ‘circus 
party’ given for Violinist and Mrs. 
Paul Kochanski by Mr. and Mrs. 
William May Wright in their 
apartment. Walter Damrosch, Josef 
Stransky, Efrem Zimbalist and 
George Gershwin took turns lead- 
ing ‘the world’s greatest circus 
band. Munching hot dogs and 
popeorn, sipping pink lemonade, 
we strolled among sideshow booths 
—The Sword Swallower,’ ‘The Cir- 
cassian Beauty,’ ‘The Fire-eater, 
‘Mysteria, The World’s Greatest 
Fortune Teller’—regaled by guest- 
clowns who under their disguises 
were clever creatures like Ethel 
Barrymore, Ina Claire, Beatrice 
Lillie, Eva Gauthier, Ruth Draper. 
These five brought the apartment 
down amid cheers and confetti as 


‘The World’s Greatest Equestri- 
ennes’.” 

George Bernard Shaw, _play- 
wright: “It was after a dinner 


last week at the London home of 
Lady Utica Beecham (who is sepa- 
rated from her’ husband, Sir 
Thomas, eccentric, music-loving son 
of the late pill magnate, Sir Joseph 
—TIME, Nov. 15). Having finished 
our port and cigars, we gentlemen 
strolled into the drawing-room, dis- 
posed ourselves variously and en- 
gaged the ladies in what passes 
at such gatherings for conversa- 
tion. There came, as there always 
comes, when celebrated authors, 
statesmen and clerics are present, 
a lull. Leaning negligently against 
the mantelpiece, I seized the occa- 
sion to muse audibly, ‘I have a 
superior brain, but’—and I pointed 
dramatically to a corner of the 
room—‘there sits the greatest liv- 
ing writer in England.’ The man 
I designated was the Very Rev. 
William Ralph Inge, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 
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ART 








Puss 

In Philadelphia, a show opened 
last week, at the Print Club. It was 
an exhibit, by Mrs. Charles L. 
Brown, of prints of cats, made dur- 
ing the last 400 years. They were 
from all quarters of the world, and 
from such masters as Rembrandt, 
Diirer and Hokusai down through 
the illustrators of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book to vresent artists of varying 
fame. 

A Diirer print shows Adam and 
Eve with a feline between them; 


Rembrandt represents The Holy 
Family itself “... With Cat”; 
there is also the famed cat of 


Visscher (1629-62), earliest of mas- 
ter line engravers, copies of which 
are now rare indeed. The prints 
used for Godey’s Lady’s Book reveal 
how widespread was puss’s honored 
position in 19th Century society. 
The best ladies were seldom seen 
without a cat or cats, which were, 
in fact, so numerous that children 
fell over them in parlors. 


Woman 

“Claptrap compared with this 
woman!” Thus Major Sir William 
Orpen, R. A., R. I., British painter, 
last week dismissed Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Mona Lisa” in favor of a 
hitherto unknown Sargent just 
purchased by him. The subject of 
the new study of mystic woman is 
a Spanish peasant, young, beauti- 


ful, sorrowing. “Here we have a 
real woman,” said Sir William 
authoritatively, “soul, body, love, 


motherhood, all one can desire.” If 
Sir William is right (and it is said 
he has already refused for the 
picture five times the price he paid 
for it) then the U. S. had in expa- 
triate John Singer Sargent an even 
greater son than it knew. For 
years, the Sargent portraits of the 
Wertheimer family have ranked 
easily as the most masterly modern 
examples in their field, dazzling 
works which all-inspiring visitors 
to London, eager to do right, seek 
out. And this painter’s newly dis- 
covered “real woman” is, said Sir 
William, “the greatest picture Sar- 
gent ever produced.” 


Man 


“Sometime acrobat, magician, 
horse thief, highwayman, circus- 
man, poet, sculptor, fomenter of 


disturbances in the Far East and 
superb Baron Munchausen.” So 
reads a placard in the New Art 
Gallery, Madison Avenue, Man- 
hattan, where Merton Clivette, 79, 
is having his first one-man show 
of paintings, his first artistic re- 
nown at all, but enough of it now 
to make one of the most amazing 
stories in the annals of art. With- 
in three days from the opening of 
his exhibit, 30 paintings had last 
week been sold, at prices ranging 
from $200 to $2,000, and famed 
sculptors Jo Davidson and Paul 








Manship were among the buyers. 

Artist Clivette has lived of late 
in Greenwich Village, running a 
curiosity shop called Soul Light 
Shrine. “Another of those crazy 
Village clubs,” said passersby. But 
in one of these clubs of late, George 
Kellman, owner of the New Art 
Gallery, saw suddenly before his 
face a canvas showing four horse- 





Si WILLIAM 


He put forward a woman 


men outriding a blizzard. It had 
color, light, demoniac motion. It 
was by World-Citizen Clivette. Mr. 
Kellman bought it and others— 
cascades that thundered, tigers that 
snarled. Then he opened his up- 
town show. 

Active Painter Clivette is in at- 
tendance at the _ show, slender, 
wiry, electrical, his hands like 
flames. To illustrate motion, he 
will balance an umbrella on his 
goateed chin before a canvas. “After 
40 years of tossing knives into the 
air you learn light and motion,” 
says he. 

He will tell you he was born on 
the Indian Ocean. At 6, enamored 
of red circus wagons, he followed 
them from home; was soon a tight- 
rope walker (“thus,: set, prance, 
pretend to pitch, up again—ah, the 
split!”). An enemy cut his tight- 
rope; he fell; killed two people. 
Worse, it tore his painting forearm 
open. (“You see the scar? Like a 
shark bite!”). He roars anecdotes 
about his old pal, Jesse James; 
tells that his back shows 200 
knife and bullet wounds, and that 
there are two dozen bullets in him 
now. 


Eternal City 


To the shrines at Rome of Keats, 
Shelley, Hawthorne and many 
a baker’s dozen other foreign 
artists who lived there and most- 
ly loved it, was added last 
week officially one for Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907), fore- 





most U. S. sculptor.* His studio, 
it seems, had long been gone; its 
site was uncertain even to Mrs. 
Saint-Gaudens herself, after great 
changes in the vicinity. Recently 
Carlandi, oldest and much honored 
Italian painter, pointed out the spot 
where he had often visited the 
painter. Last week U. S. Ambas- 
sador Henry Prather Fletcher 
spoke at the unveiling of a tablet. 

Saint-Gaudens lived in Rome, in 
the Piazza Tolentino, 1870-73. 
When he went there he was 23 
and unknown. But there he did his 
Hiawatha and his Silence, pre- 
cursors, said Ambassador Fletcher, 
of his great Lincoln in Chicago, his 
Puritan in Springfield, Mass., and 


others. There, too, he was “dis- 
covered” by Senator William M. 
Evarts. Saint-Gaudens made a 


bust of him and this led to the 
sculptor’s first celebrated commis- 
sion, his relief for St. Thomas’s 
Church, Manhattan. 


MUSIC 


Wreath 


In the public auditorium of 
which Portland, Ore., is proud, 
Conductor Willem van Hoogstraten 
last week led his symphony orches- 
tra through an orgy of fantasy. A 
native of Portland, Dent Mowrey, 
had studied music in Paris, and 
in dreamy moments had idled over 
the Ile de la Cité, whereon is the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. Student 
Mowrey would enter the felted 
front doors, would sniff at the dank 
air, would think he could hear the 
paint cracking on the _ pictures. 
Outdoors, on the grey square, he 
would crane his head up at the 
rain-spouts, which old artisans had 
carved in the appearance of fan- 
tastic beasts. They were gargoyles, 
that seemed to droop their eyes 
in mischievous lure, in vague in- 
vitation to Student Mowrey. He 
pictured the old church standing 
silent in moonlight, and the gar- 
goyles coming down from their 
towers for a rowdy riot of dance 
and clatter. This was material for 
a symphony, Student Mowrey, cold, 
sober, realized. 

Later he did succeed in phrasing 
his ideas into a pianoforte solo, 
“The Gargoyles of NotreDame,” and 
it was this solo, elaborately orches- 
trated, that Conductor van Hoog- 
straten led last week. It was the first 
composition by a native of Port- 
land that the symphony orchestra 
had performed, and Conductor van 
Hoogstraten took quick advantage 
of the situation. When the first 
clatter of applause quieted itself, 
there were brought to the platform 
two wreaths, “evidently denoting 
genius, and certainly denoting 
musicianship and adeptness,” wrote 


*His son, Homer, is Director of Carnegie 
Institute of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, and one 
of the chief U. S. art critics of today. 
Earlier, he was stage director for Maude 
Adams. 





























































































































the Portland Oregonian’s music re- 
porter. Conductor van Hoogstraten, 
grinning, put one wreath about 
the shoulders of Composer Mowrey. 
Composer Mowrey sought to drape 
the other on Conductor van Hoog- 
straten’s shoulders. But Conductor 
van Hoogstraten ducked. 


Intermezzo 


Vienna, the Gay—Vienna, rival 
of Paris, was last week prepar- 
ing joyfully to revive its famed 
Redouten Bal, its opera ball, after 
four years of “interruption.” Its 
committee was resolved it should 
miss no facets of the sparkle of 
days before the War. The en- 
tire building of the Opera House 
was last week in readiness for 
dancers, whom five famed orches- 
tras, no less, were to serve. With 
faith in her charms, Vienna in- 
vited the wealth and beauty of 
Europe to attend. 

As distinguished prelude to this 
gayety, there occurred the Vienna 
premiére of Intermezzo, newest 
opera by Richard Strauss. He, its 
composer, has lately been  un- 
kind to Vienna. Only last month, 
he refused to conduct the Viennese 
Opera unless the government 
granted him a huge salary, com- 
plete autocratic powers, a_ once 
royal palace for the duration of 
his life—this at a time when the 
Viennese are living on _ rations. 
But Vienna could not do without 
him. He alone could be the cen- 


wv 


Paradise 





tral jewel of a reconstructed crown. 

Critics have nearly always proph- 
esied speedy neglect for Richard 
Strauss,* now 62, and have si- 
multaneously hailed him again and 
once more the foremost living com- 
poser. The subject of their judg- 
ment may be an old man, his 
apogee undoubtedly passed. But 
the creations of Richard Strauss, 
are never treated casually, for 
his work is intensely personal 
and his personality is provoking. 
Looking upon the philosophical 
brow, dreamy eyes, sensitive lips, 
effeminate chin, one marvels how 
this musician can grate so on the 
world. There is his mercenariness. 
Once he invited notables from all 
parts of Europe to a supper given 
after the premiere of his ballet 
La Legende de Joseph, then served 
upon each guest a bill for his share 
of the food. There is his snob- 
bish insincerity: “I have always 
said my work was_ superficial.” 
Many people will never forgive 
him for the satirical hoaxes of 
program music composed special- 
ly to test how much cacophony, 
dissonance, exaggeration, clowning 
the dilettante audiences would ap- 
plaud, the grave critics would pon- 
der. They are puzzled by his 
laughing acceptance of derogatory 
criticism, recall his wife’s remark: 
“You may say what you like about 
his music, but if you don’t praise 
*Not to be confused with Johann Strauss 
(1825-99) famed composer of Viennese 
waltzes, including The Beautiful Blue 
Danube. 
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his handwriting he will be crogs 
with you.” Many of these people 
curl the lip, reflect with Hugo 
Riesmann: “His last works only 
too clearly reveal his determina. 
tion to make a sensation at al), 
costs.” 

Whatever of Strauss’s “last 
works” were meant by Critic Ries. 
mann, there is a very substantia] 
achievement on record, the dates 
of success in which carry on 
steadily to the present. 

Strauss is distinguished in at 
least four fields of music. Though 
his early compositions were not re. 
markable, he was even then known, 
and is still admired and feared, 
as peer of the greatest orchestral 
conductors. “He knew every in- 
strument, and imperiously got what 
he wanted,” said one critic. A 
veritable prima donna for temper, 
he once threatened to hurl his baton 
in the faces of the Weimar choir, 
unless their singing immediately 
improved. It was not surprising, 
then, that his second field turned 
out to be orchestral composition, 
particularly the tone poem, that 
free vehicle for originality. His 
melodious yet powerful Don Juan, 
an early work, remains his most 
popular tone poem; others, as 
Thus Spake Zarathustra, probed 
deep into philosophy; another, 
Heldenleben (Life of a Hero), 
was admittedly satirical autobi- 
ography, with realistic passages 
presenting the jabbering of critics, 
Then came, perhaps. _ thirdly, 
though somewhat intermittent and 
extended in date, his fine concert 
songs (lieder), the equal in art of 
the great of all times in that field. 
Fourth was opera, which at first 
he twice essayed with failure. 

Salomé, his third opera, first pro- 
duced in 1905, was a literal sensa- 
tion. Because of the realistic power 
with which the composer treated 
the theme, for which he chose Oscar 
Wilde’s necrophilistic version, U. §. 
presentations were banned for some 
time after the first Metropolitan 
hearing in Manhattan. But victrola 
records were allowed to popularize 
the “Dance of the Seven Veils’— 
and in Europe the opera at once 
took front rank. Followed Elektra, 
whose unpleasant theme, _ being 
classic, caused less offense; then 
Der Rosencavalier, an entirely new 
departure in its Rabelaisian farce 
of both libretto and score (the 
libretto had to be cut for virtuous 
Manhattan). Der Rosencavalier, 
with its infectious burlesque, wit 
and sparkle, stays his best liked 
opera, perhaps his best to date. 

Intermezzo’s libretto, based on 
personal spats seldom so _ openly 
revealed, will cause some shrug- 
ging of shoulders, some sharper 
comment. Those who question 
the taste of such autobiography 
forget, possibly, that the world 
left him poor while he was creat- 
ing some of its vyichest musi- 
eal treasure; that publishers kept 
him whistling in the outer offices 
with immortal compositions grasped 
in numb fingers; that critics 
derided when first he wore his 
heart on his sleeve; that such ex- 
periences leave strange marks on 
sensitive natures. 
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MEDICINE 


Rheumatism Serum 


Modestly, Bacteriologist James C. 
Small of the Philadelphia General 
Hospital told Director Wilmer Kru- 
sen of the Philadelphia Public Health 
Department that he had isolated a 


new, minute organism (Streptococ- ° 


cs cardioarthritidis) from the blood 
of rheumatic patients and had been 
able to build a serum that cured 
a few cases of rheumatism. Di- 
rector Krusen was delighted, for 
the cause of rheumatism (rheuma- 
tic fever) is obscure. Doctors know 
as little about it as they do about 
cancer. Rheumatism does not kill 
so many people as does cancer. 
Yet it is responsible for  one- 
fourth of all heart disease deaths. 

The Philadelphia men are confi- 
dent they have the remedy for 
rheumatism. But, proper scien- 
tists, they made their announcement 
cautiously: “We are making only 
modest claims as to the value of 
this new serum because it is still 
in the experimental stage, and too 
small a number of cures has been 
effected to evaluate properly its ul- 
timate efficacy. We do not wish to 
arouse undue hopes in the minds of 
sufferers from acute rheumatic fever 
with the announcement of this re- 
port, realizing that there will be 
many disputes in the medical pro- 
fession, both pro and con, as to the 
real merits of this discovery. 
Should confirmation be made that 
Dr. Small has isolated and identified 
the specific cause of this disease and 
has prepared a serum for its cure, 
we shall then have achieved a suc- 
cess rivaling no less a discovery 
than that of insulin for the treat- 
ment of diabetes.” 


Dogs 

In Pittsburgh, Mrs. Celia Free- 
del’s 7-month-old pup bit Mrs. 
Freedel and her daughter Miss 
Anna Freedel; also their neighbors, 
Mrs. Rebecca Labowitz and Mr. 
Charles Rice. That made Mrs. 
Freedel think the young dog was 
sick. So she took it to the Animal 
Rescue League, whose veterinarians 
diagnosed the ailment as dumb 
rabies, the variety in which the 
sick beast remains quiet and sullen 
until an over-curious human pokes 
at it. This dog died; the four 
rabies victims are receiving Pas- 
teur treatment, and Pittsburgh has 
a “mad dog” scare.* 


At English, Ind., frenzied neigh- 
bors killed “mad” dogs, then rue- 
fully discovered that the dogs had 
been lapping at the English garb- 
age pails. The pails contained the 
townsmen’s weekly residue of moon- 


‘During the past year manufacturers 
of serums have been circularizing doctors 
and dog owners with descriptions of a 
Serum to immunize dogs against rabies. 
Such serums are injected into the dog and 
Protect him in the same way as_ the 
Proper serums protect humans against 
typhoid fever or smallpox. This was one 
of the means used to fight the recent 
tabies situation in Louisville, Ky. (TIME, 
Jec. 27). But useful as is the serum, the 
literature has been causing a mild hys- 
teria about “‘mad dogs” across the country. 
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shine mash, and the dogs had been 
only drunk. 


At Levelland, Tex., T. T. Mc- 
Devitt’s little buff prairie dog* sat 
on his rear stoop and scolded the 
children as they went to school. 
The children would stick their 
tongues out at him, for he was 
tame and scolded only because his 
mother and father, who were al- 
ways running from rattlesnakes, 
taught him to. Last week he 
chased after the children, whistling 
all the while a shrill whine. This 








*Cynomys ludovicianus 


Why does one 


| 





child’s foot, that child’s leg he 
nipped at. Then his jaws sagged 
open, his hind legs dragged a faint 
furrow in a Levelland street, in the 
final stiffening of rabies, given him 
by one of the town hounds or by 
some coyote bum. Four of the 
children he had bitten were rushed 
to Austin, for treatment. 


At Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Dr. A. C. Ivy, Professor of 
physiology, cut the stomach out of 
a dog two years ago. Last week 
he commented: “Instead of gulp- 
ing down his food, this dog eats 








now build 


The automobile industry is 
a fine example of electrifi- 
cation. For every workman 
in 1923 there was nineteen 
man-power of electricity. 


And electrical man-power, 
thanks to an abundance of 


Among the many 
engineers of the 
General Electric 
Company are men 
who have _ special- 
ized in the applica- 
tion of electricity to 
particular indus- 
tries. Their services 
are offered to manu- 
facturers for any 
problem, big or little, 
anywhere. 


cheap electricity, costs but a 


few cents an hour. Isn’t this 
a lesson in economy that 
should be applied more com- 
pletely to all industries—and 
to our offices, farms, and 


homes? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











slowly and the food is perfectly 
digested in the intestinal tract, 
He appears to understand that he 
must masticate thoroughly and jt 
takes him 12 hours out of 24 for 
his meals. This test shows how 
patients who have had part of their 
stomachs removed because of cap- 
cer should be fed.” 


At Rhodes Farm, Middlesex, 
England, Sir Theodore Cook, chair. 
man of the Field Distemper Com. 
mittee stated tentatively that a 
serum had been devised to cure 
dogs of distemper. 


Influenza 
Since late November influenza 
has. been increasing throughout 


western Europe at so alarming a 
rate that public health officials 
have come to fear a pandemic, a 
world-wide occurrence of this dis- 
ease, such as happened in 1918-19, 
Already Switzerland, Germany, 
England and France have _ been 
severely hit. At Nantes, France, 
the undertakers reported last week 
that they were four days behind 
with their burials. Their croque- 
morts* complained of sore feet 
and demanded subsidy for new 
shoes. In Italy the authorities 
claimed they have no epidemic. But 
no gloss was smeared over the 
situation in Spain, Ireland, Scot- 
land, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Greece, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. In Denmark King Christian 
and Queen Alexandrine were bed- 
ridden, and in Spain 200,000 politi- 
cally less important people were 
afflicted.+ 

In the U. S. last week only 1,863 
cases were reported by the U. 8. 
Public Health Service. 
sistant Surgeon 
Connor Pierce: “We have the in- 
fluenza scare every year, and we 
find that it is present again in a 
mild form. We admit we are pow- 
erless to act against it, because 
the actual cause of influenza has 
never been determined. The advice 
we give anyone suffering from 4 
cold or the grip at this time of 
the year is either to stay in bed, or 
at home, and not to circulate the 
germ.” 


Kindly Murder 

The moral problem which every 
community faces—whether or not 
to kill off in all kindness its 


incurably diseased members—was | 
dramatized for Germany last week 


by the Reverend Walter Nithack- 
Stahn, pastor of the fashionable 
Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church 


in Berlin. Pastor Nithack-Stahn 


*Professional mourners who in_ frowsy 
dignity accompany the hearse. 


7Epidemiologists insist that world-wie fl 
plagues of disease begin in Asia and d 
& 

















work towards Europe and the Americas 
So the League of Nations has placed health 
watchers in the principal Asiatic coast 
cities to report by wireless the local health 
status. These reports are compiled and 
then relayed to worried, watchful Western 
officials. But this influenza spread caught 
the League unawares by starting, appa 
ently, in Spain, just as did the influenz 
pandemic of 1918-19. Last week the | 
League relayed wireless health reports of 
European, as well as of Occidental coun 
tries. : 
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knows of the skeletons in his con- 
gregation’s closets. He knows too 
that the incidence of mental dis- 
eases have been. increasing tre- 
mendously in all civilized countries, 
that in Germany, especially, post- 
War maladjustments have perma- 
nently deranged the minds of 
thousands. An astute gentleman 
alert to the wide interest in the 
subject, he wrote a play, The 
Mother, which was produced last 
week at Frankfurt-an-der-Oder. 

The mother in this play poisons 
her daughter who is violently, per- 
manently insane. “I have killed 
her,” she stubbornly cries, although 
the mummer jury considers the 
murder kindly and exonerates her 
of crime. Then she enters a sana- 
torium to nurse the psychopathic 
children of other people towards a 
semblance of sanity. 

German doctors discreetly re- 
mained _ silent. They know too 
well the legal, religious and ethical 
taboos of all countries against tak- 
ing life. When absolutely helpless 
against disease, they might let the 
patient die (easing his pain with 
drugs if necessary). But to give 
him a lethal dose. ... 


AERONAUTICS 








Peace Ace 
Old Dog Tray had his day. Not 


to Commander’ Richard Evelyn 
Byrd for his spectacular flight to 
the North Pole and_ back last 
spring at Spitzbergen but to U. S. 
Mail Pilot Shirley J. Short, for 
having flown 2,000 hours with val- 
uable cargo in all kinds of weather 
and with never a serious accident 
or lapse in schedule, did the In- 
ternational League of Aviators last 
week award the Harmon Trophy 
for the best performance in 1926 
by a U.S. flyer. To Pilot Georges 
Pelletier D’Oisy for his long dis- 
tance flights (France to Africa, 


Paris to Tokyo) went the 1926 
Harmon Trophy for France. 
Mail Pilot Short’s beat is be- 


tween Chicago, where he lives, and 
Cleveland. Aged 32, stocky, black- 
mustached, cheerful, Pilot Short 
started flying during the War, has 
never stopped. 
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T HIS is the story of a man who almost 
threw $10,000 into the waste basket be- 
cause he did not have curiosity enough to 
open the pages of a little book. (How 
much curiosity have you? Have you read 
one single book in the past month that 
increased your business knowledge or gave 
you a broader business outlook?) 


The scene took place in a bank in one 
of the southern cities of California. The 
Vice-president, who had sent for a repre- 
sentative of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, said to him: 


“T want your help in making a little pri- 
vate experiment among the junior officers 
of this bank. We have got to appoint a new 
cashier. 1 hate to bring a man in from the 
outside, and yet I am not at all sure that 
any one of our younger men is ready for the 
position. Here are the names of five of 
them. I want you to send a copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business” to each one, but with- 
out letting them suspect that [ have had a 
hand in it. Then call and tell the story of 
the Institute’s training to each one separate- 
ly and let me know how he receives it. 


“T enrolled for your Course in New York 
years ago,” he explained. “‘It gave me my 
first real knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of business. It meant everything 
to me, and I have an idea that there is no 
better way to test a man’s business judg- 
ment than to see how he reacts to the 
opportunity it offers.” 


The five copies of “‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business’’ were 
mailed, and a few days 
later the representative of 
the Institute called. One of 
the five men was on a 
vacation; three had tossed 
the book into the waste 
basket. They “knew all 
about it already’; they 
were “‘not interested.” The 
fifth had his copy on his desk unopened. 
To that fifth man the Institute representa- 
tive said: 


“You may not suspect it, but-there is a 
check for $10,000 in that little book.” 


“Don’t kid me,” the other answered. 
“Tl see 


“T’m serious,” was the reply. 
you to-morrow.” 
The following morning the Institute man 


was called on the "phone. “I think I 
found that $10,000 check last night,’ said 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


740 Astor Place 


\ a 
° eas “ps ° 593 \ Modern 
Send me the new, revised edition of “‘Forging Ahead in Business, Business/ 
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Please write plainly 
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In 16 ‘years we have not 


published a more dramatic 
story than this— 


the man at the bank. “If you’re down 
this way to-day, dropin. I'd like to enrol.” 

A few months later the directors of the 
bank appointed him cashier: his upward 
progress had begun. 


One of the first friends whom he notified of 
his promotion was the Institute representa- 
tive. 

“It gives me a cold shudder,” he said, 
“to remember that I was just on the point 
of throwing that little book into the waste 
basket—$10,000 and all.” 


Few men realize how eagerly business 
leaders are looking for the heads that stick 
up above the mass—for the men who by 
any sort of special training or ability have 
marked themselves for larger things. 


For business nowadays develops the specialist 
the man who knows his own department well, but 
who is so close to his job that he hasn’t had time to 
learn the broad fundamental principles upon which 
all business is built. 





Do you want more money? Ask yourself this: 
“Why should anyone pay me more next year than 
this year? Just for living? Just for avoiding costly 
» I am devoting most of my waking time 
to business—what am I doing to make myself more 
expert at business?” 






Here is the Institute’s function in a nutshell: 
It first of all awakens yeur interest in business, 
stimulates your desire to know, makes business a 
fascinating game. And second, it puts you into 
personal contact with leaders, thrills you by their 
example, makes you powerful with their methods. 
Is it any wonder, then, that Institute men stand 
out above the crowd? 


Thousands of men will read this page. Hundreds 
will turn aside, or cast it into the waste basket, 
as those three men in the California bank 
threw “their copies of “Forging Ahead in 
Business’ into the waste basket. But a 
few hundred will be stirred by that divine 
emotion—curiosity—which is the beginning 
of wisdom. ‘They will send for “Forging 
Ahead”; they will read it, and like the fifth 
man, will find a fortune in its pages. 





“I said to him, ‘There is a check for $10,000 
hidden in that book.’”’ 


New York City 
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ment with a rumble seat in back. 
The Chevrolet line is now finished 
in grey and uses disc wheels. 
Chevrolet advertising spoke of “the 
most outstanding automotive suc- 
cess in recent years.” For other 
cars, other merits were advertised. 

But the most conspicuous an- 
nouncement came from Studebak- 
ea, Albert Russel Erskine has, 
since 1915, been President of the 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
In September and October, 1924, he 
went to Europe, visited automo- 
bile plants, asked questions of man- 
ufacturers and engineers, carefully 
inspected every car and body in the 
shows of London and Paris. Fav- 
grably impressed, President Erskine 
invited to Paris every Studebaker 
dealer and representative in Europe 
and some from Asia, gave a ban- 
quet, rose from his seat, fired at 
his agents a series of questions 
prepared by himself, received their 
answers in written form, took the 
answers back to the U. S., pondered 
them well. Then, for two years, 
Studebaker engineers and body de- 
signers pored over blueprints, util- 
ied proving grounds—and produced 
the Erskine Six. It is a small 
car (no smaller than an Overland 
Whippet). It is low-hung; has a 
small, high speed, high compres- 
sion motor; “2 1/3 litres,” the ad- 
vertising says—-which is_ the 
Parisian way of saying that a 
motor is 40 horse-power. 

Living testimony to the potency 
of double-page “spreads” in the 
Saturday Evening Post and else- 
where—spreads that carried Mr. 
Erskine’s photograph and a signed 
statement* by the Studebaker di- 
rectors—greater crowds gazed long- 
er at the little Erskine than at any 
other exhibit. 


James Roads 

Within 90 days, responsible men 
stated last week, definite plans will 
be submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for consolidation 
of the Great Northern Railroad 
and the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
These two roads already own 97% 
of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad (the Burlington).+ 
So it is probable that the Com- 
mission will also, later, consider 
this line officially joining the oth- 
ers. Thus the longest railroad sys- 
tem in North America will evolve 
—longer than the Canadian Pacific 
(20,000 miles), the New York Cen- 
tral (14,537 miles), the Southern 
Pacific (13,000 miles) and _ the 
Pennsylvania (11,698 miles). It 
will include 28,300 miles; will rep- 
resent a capital investment of 
$650,000,000 and a valuation of 
$1,500,000,000. 

_The will behind this consolida- 
tion is that of Arthur Curtiss 
James, largest owner of railroad 
securities in this country. He dom- 
Inates, but does not control, af- 
fairs of Northern Pacific, of Great 


*The statement concluded: ‘‘We. . . chose 
the name Erskine because Albert Russel 
Erskine is primarily responsible. .. .” 

jImportant cities in the district are: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Butte, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma. 
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Orient 


Attractive Roundtrip Fares 
Sailing from Seattle 


THE ORIENT is a nearby playground both in the mat- 
ter of time and cost. Note these roundtrip fares. 





$60 Yokohama and return. Sail from 
Seattle for Yokohama, returning via Ho- 
nolulu to San Francisco. Or return direct from Yoko- 


hama to Seattle. 


$692 Shanghai and return. Sail froin Seat- 
tle for Yokohama, Kobe and Shanghai, 
returning from Japan to San Francisco via Honolulu. Or 


return direct from Yokohama to Seattle. 


$75 Manila and return. Sail from Seattle 

for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila, returning through the same ports 
and via Honolulu to San Francisco. Or return from 
Japan to Seattle. 


The entire trip is made aboard great President Liners, 
broad and steady. They are luxuriously furnished, 
spacious, commodious. 


All rooms are outside. The public rooms are beauti- 
fully appointed. The dining service is excellent. 


Every two weeks one of these President Liners departs ee 
from Seattle over the “11-day route” to the Orient. oo a cei oe 


Tickets are interchangeable with the Dollar Steamship amie te ries 


Line, either the trans-Pacific or Round the World a 
service, 
Plan to see the Orient. No section of the world offers a: 
so much of adventure and real charm. S 
Complete information from any steamship reas 


or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway . ._ New York 77 State Street . . Boston 
100 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Dime Bank Building, Detroit ® 


D. J. Hanscom, General Passenger Agent, 1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle 
































































Sound bonds- 


_SAFE 
Investm 

How Corporation Bonds 
are issued and how every 
possible safeguard is 
thrown around them for 
the protection of the in- 
vesting public is interest- 
ingly told in our booklet, 


“Bonds of American 
Industries.” 


We would like to send everyinvestor 
a copy, free. 


Ask for AV-2454 


AC.ALLYN“> COMPANY 


IN.-ORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 








Make your 
PAPER PROFIT 


Permanent 


HE only profits that pay are the 
profits you keep. 


If you have profited while the se- 
curity market is good, the logical 
step is to invest your profits in bonds 
that will be good when the market 
goes bad. Invest in First Mortgage 
Bonds that have behind them our 
record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


Smith Bonds pay 6 %%, plus liberal State 
and Federal tax provisions. 


1 SMITH BONDS, in $1,000, 
$500 and $100 denominations, 
2 are sold outright or under an 

: 0 


Investment Savings Plan that 
pays the full rate of interest. 


Mail the form below for our Booklets. 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 


BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
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PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH 


Northern and of Burlington. 
These, together with the Colora- 

do & Southern, which brings them 

northern Texas cotton traffic, are 


© Underwood 
ARTHUR CuRTISS JAMES 
. - weaves where Hill spun 


the “Hill” roads that James Jerome 
(“Empire builder”) Hill (1838- 
1916) developed. Now, with the 
Western Pacific which connects 
the Burlington directly to San 
Francisco and in which Mr. James 
bought controlling interest last 
summer (TIME, June 21), they are 
more aptly called “James” roads. 
The Hill descendants have never 
become active financially. 

When he acquired his Western 
Pacific holdings, Mr. James stated 
that the investment was “purely 
personal,” meaning that he was 
not representing his other com- 
panies, but only himself. Never- 
theless, a still further consolida- 
tion of “western transportation was 
not invisible, if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should ap- 
prove Mr. James’s present plan. 
A web connecting west and midwest 
by north and south is already dom- 
inated, and might well be directed, 
by this financier who, though never 
a railroad man, can sit in his 
office and evolve plans “to build 
up the territory” as readily as he 
would take a trick at the helm 
of one of his yachts; as earnestly 
as he would inquire into and relieve 
the finances of one of his many 
religious charities. 


Notes 


Bankruptcies. During 1926, 20,- 
032 U. S. firms (including banks) 
went into bankruptcies for a total 
of $655,043,945. These figures are 
in both cases greater than for 
1925, yet are not records. The 
records are: 22,415 failures in 1922; 
$755,777,685 insolvencies in 1921. 

Seat. For a few weeks the rec- 
ord price of a New York Stock Ex- 
change seat stood at. $175,000 
(Timez, Dec. 20). Then one day 
last week $180,000 was paid; and 
the next day $185,000. 


SPORT 


Swim 

Some in grease and some in 
bathing suits, some young, some 
old, all fat, all strong, all more or 
less indistinguishable as to gex 
and features, surrounded by tug 
boats, press boats, _ ferryboats, 
launches, shouted at by coaches, 
fed by trainers, 96 able swimmers 
got into the cold water at Catalina 
Island, one day last week and 
turned their numerous, goggled, 
and determined faces toward the 
unseen California mainland, 22 
miles away. Day faded. Lights 
came out on the shore. Now and 
then on the bow of a tug a trainer 
lit a red flare to show that his 
swimmer was out of the race, 
Slowly, doggedly, the rest splashed 
on. 
Like music over the water came 
the sound of their splashing to 
the-ears of William Wrigley Jr. 
It was an inspiration, no less— 
this swimming race. He was ad- 
vertising his enormous real estate 
development at Catalina. He was 
showing himself to be a patron of 
sport. He was making a bow to 
the sex, for he had stipulated that 


if a man won the race (this chan- 
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WRITE 
100 WORDS 


with SEMI-HEX and any 
other pencil. The result will 
tell you why SEMI- HEX 
sales are rising by leaps and 
bounds. The result will tell 
you that SEMI-HEX is your 
kind of a pencil. 
At Your Stationer’s—or Send 10c 
for 3 Sample Pencils to 


GENERAL PENCIL 


COMPANY 
Jersey City New Jersey 
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nel has never been swum) he would 

get $25,000 and the first woman to 
Fnish would get $15,000, but that 
if a woman won she would get 
$95,000 and the men nothing. And 
yet most of the best distance swim- 
mers in the U. S. had taken his 
dare. There was Henry F. Sulli- 
van who swam the English Chan- 
nl in 1923, and Clarabelle Bar- 
rett, the Pelham, N. Y., school- 
mistress who stayed in the water 
of the English Channel 24 hours, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Moore Schoem- 
mel (Manhattan favorite), very 
greasy, and Jean McKenzie who 
aso refused to wear any bathing 
suit. There had been some trouble 
about these nude ones—preacher- 
men declared that, if the bodies 
of these athletes were exposed to 
view, there must be something 
indecent about the race. 

On went the splashers. They 
sucked food through rubber tubes. 
They listened to the cheerings of 
their followers. The red flares of 
surrender were going up often 
now. Few were left to flay their 
ways through the black water. 
Only two of the men—George 
Young, 17-year-old Canadian, and 
huge Norman Ross of Chicago—still 
faced the mainland: Between 3 and 
4 miles from shore Swimmer Ross 
sighed finis and groped for the 
gunwale of his boat. That left 
George Young alone, and he suc- 
ceeded. After 15 hrs., 44 min., 33 
sec, he reached Point Vinvente, 
Calif., losing 25 lbs. in this $25,- 
000 venture.* 

“My goodness, isn’t it lovely,” 
cried his mother, Widow Jane 
Young, in Toronto. ‘George has 
always been a _ good son, light- 
hearted but never frivolous. He 
likes porterhouse steak and tea.” 
Wrapped in blankets in California, 
the son said: “I want to bring 
mother to California.” 

Messenger George V. Anderson 
of Los Angeles, rushing at 60 miles 
an hour to deliver swim photo- 
graphs to local papers, mashed him- 
self against a truck; died. 


Dundee v. Roberts 

Two middle-sized men—welter- 
weights—looking small in the big 
ting at Madison Square Garden, 
under a motionless pour of white 
light like metallic milk, scuffed and 
bobbed and perked and _ knuckled. 
One was named Joe Dundee, the 
other Eddie Roberts. A month ago 
Roberts knocked Dundee out in one 
round. Wise people did not think 
he could do it again. The betting 
was even. Well did little Dundee 
show that he deserved this confi- 
dence when, after taking a count of 
eight in the fourth round, he came 
out of his corner like a loose pro- 
peller, pounded Roberts bloody 
until the last bell rang and a ref- 
eree, picturesquely known as Mr. 
Magnolia, gave Dundee the decision. 
*Hours later Margaret Hauser of Long 
Beach, Calif., and Martha Stager of Port- 
land, Ore., were discovered plodding along. 
Weakened they had to give up. Said Mr. 
Wrigley stepping from his steamer on 
which he had watched the contestants: 
‘Til give each of these girls $2,500.” 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 


TRUSTS 
for non-residents 


‘Tue Massachusetts 
lawsimposenoincome, 
inheritance, or other 
tax on a non-resident 
because of his making, 
ot being a beneficiary 
under, a Trust in this 
state. 

OLD COLONY TRUST 
COMPANY manages a 
large number of Trusts 
for residents and corpo- 
rations of other states. 
Individual Trusts $133,000,000 


Corporate Trusts 898,000,000 
Agency Accounts 348,000,000 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY: 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Hawarrs brilliant diversions are 
at a climax at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, which fronts upon the world- 
renowned Waikiki Beach . . . 
offering to its guests every luxury 
and convenience. American plan. 
20 acres of gardens, 18-hole golf 
links, tennis courts, land and water 
polo, motoring, horseback riding, 
swimming and surf-riding. 400 
spacious double rooms with private 


baths. 


For full information, rates and 
reservations, address the Matson Navi- 
gation Company at 215 Market St., San 
Francisco; 510 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles ; 814 Second Ave., Seattle; 140 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 50 E. Forty- 
second St., New York. Or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 


Hotel 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
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ARIZONA 


Roses blooming 


at New Year’s! 


Come to Southern Arizona this 
year for an exciting, enjoyable 
winter! Live and play in the out- 
of-doors, under clear skies and in 
warm sunshine. 

Phoenix and theirrigated Salt River 
Valley are rich in tourist attrac- 
tions, andin material things as well. 
Alfalfa, cotton, fruit and vegeta- 
bles all thrive, and nice incomes 
are being made out of ten and fif- 
teen acre farms. 

Great Roosevelt Dam irrigates 
thousands of miles of land which 
smile a welcome to tourist, busi- 
ness man and farmer. Plenty of 
fishing, hunting, horseback riding, 
mountaineering, golf, tennis, etc., 
every day in the year. Good 
schools, hotels, shops, theatres, etc. 

Mail coupon for booklet. 


Santa Fe and Southern Pacific 
allow free 10-day stop-overs. 


Phoenix Arizona Club 
610-B Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Send me free Booklet and information. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Ghosts. Ibsen’s tragedy employ- 
ing a pathological mishap as sym- 
bol of the hideous immorality that 
easily hides beneath “respectabil- 
ity,” is familiar to Broadway. Last 


— 








DoROTHY BURGESS 


She queens it. 


year it was. done, and the year 
before and. ... The plot is taken 
up with the attempt to build an 
orphan asylum in honor of Cham- 
berlain Alving, deceased, the while 
his son’s brain softens from in- 
herited syphilis. As a play it is 
remarkable less for its profundity 
than for the technical mastery with 
which it swells through a gorgeous 
crescendo to a thunderclap climax. 
Interpretation of the Mrs. Alving’s 
role by Minnie Maddern Fiske, 61, 
is different. What is usually a 
sad, ironical figure, she turns into 
a deftly satirical one. Though af- 
fording Mrs. Fiske’s admirers an 
opportunity to exclaim once again 
over her genius for discovering 
comedy in almost any kind of situa- 
tion, it failed to accord with the 
sombre mood of a drama of doom. 
Theodore St. John, as Oswald of 
the softening brain, convincing at 
times, seemed entirely too self- 
possessed in the crisis. 


Bye, Bye, Bonnie is the usual 
musical comedy unusually well 
done. Its best features: the acting 
of Dorothy Burgess who strives 
seriously to smile success through 
this her first musical comedy role; 
an excellently trained chorus; the 
song “’Cross the River from 
Queens.” The plot: a Dry wmil- 
lionaire soap manufacturer, arrest- 
ed in a night club, switches to the 
Wets after a month in jail, with 
such success that he is elected to 
Congress, and his daughter and pet 
office girl are free to marry their 
respective tenors. Bide Dudley 


(dramatic critic of the N. Y. Eye. 
ning World) and Louis Simon (actor 
in the play) wrote the _ book, 
worked in many a laugh, also jn. 
sinuated a jail scene, one of those 
atrociously vulgar burlesques op 
sex perversion so popular this year, 
It was greeted enthusiastically, 
justifying entirely the discretion 
of the writers. The audience left 
the theatre whistling “’Cross the 
River ...” in a thousand different 
keys, in uniformly cheerful spirit, 


oo) 


American Grand Guignol. One 
might expect the French horror. 
plays, in view of the season’s suc. 
cessful exploitation of all phases 
of sex perversion, to prove fasci- 
nating box-office material. Not g0, 
Perhaps it is because the theatre 
is way down in one of the Green. 
wich Village nooks of inaccessi- 
bility; possibly because one-act 
plays do not sell in Manhattan; 
possibly, also, because the produe- 
tion is heavy-handed. In one play, 
a paralytic suddenly discovers he 
has the ability to strangle daugh- 
ter-in-law, which he _ does. with 
gusto. In another, choice Chinese 
diabolisms are dramatized. On the 
whole, there is a great deal of 
cruelty with a minimum of refine- 
ment. 

Tommy. Playwrights Howard 
Lindsay and Bertrand Robinson 
have hit upon an intriguing’ situa- 
tion: a boy in love with a girl, 
the girl in love with him, the wed- 
ding bells dumb because the girl’s 
parents also favor the match. Once 
the hero succeeds in irritating the 
-parents into objecting, the heroine’s 
vast desire for a gesture of ro- 
mantic rebellion is gratified and 
the wedding accomplished. What 
the playwrights have done _ with 
this tempting situation is, first, to 
build up an impressive number of 
ingenious but superficial complica- 
tions, explaining each little com- 
plication as it approaches, when it 
arrives, after it has departed, so 
that not the least in the audience 
will be deprived of his mite; ther, 
to sugar-coat the whole with a 
lovable uncle who pets the cat and 
helps along the matrimony. When 
Broadway’s last niece and nephew 
have chortled with childish glee 
over Tommy, it will probably be 
seized upon by all the stock con- 
panies throughout the land. Juve- 
nile William Janney, Ingénue Peg 
Entwistle, Character Actors Lloyd 
Neal and Sidney Toler do well. 

Piggy features Sam Bernard for 
the many who find joy in _ his 
sputtering-and-raging farcicality. 


In this instance, as the plutocratic | 


SANFORDS 


INK ERASER 


that will Remove 
OLD Writing and Blots 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD 
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Mr, Hoggenheimer, he is bent upon 
forcing his son to marry a title 
put finally consents to true love 
with a shop girl. The best part of 
the show is the dancing chorus. 
Few stages can boast such dashing 
sweeps of color and movement. 
John Boyle created them. 


The Arabian Nightmare is frank- 
ly a “fantastic comedy” (i.e. farce) 
of two variously aged spinstresses 
who quit Amesbury, Mass., for a 
glimpse of sheiks and harems in 
the desert. There they are tumbled 
about by means of a superabundance 
of stage gags so long standardized 
that the Manhattan first nighters 
knew just where to laugh. The 
surprise of the performance was 
Helen Lowell. In the serious 
part of the wife in God Loves Us 
earlier this season she won praise. 
Now she comes prancing on to the 
stage in a comic swimming suit, 
her face plastered with cosmetic 
mud. 


Daly 


Arnold Daly, actor, died last 
week in Manhattan. His life was 
brilliant and formless, his death 
terrible, grotesque and blurred. 

He began as an office boy for 
Charles Frohman. He became 
dresser for John Drew. Leaving 
Mr. Drew, he said that he would 
become an actor—not only an ac- 
tor, a better actor than John Drew. 
He appeared with Fanny Rice in 
The Jolly Squire in 1892; three 
years later his own name was in 
headlines across the facade of the 
old Herald Square Theatre. He 
was playing’ in Mark Twain’s 
Pudd’n-head Wilson. He had in- 
telligence, sensitiveness and a rare, 
nervous charm. He duplicated his 
success in London. He supported 
Mme. Simone in The Return From 
Jerusalem. At 28 he turned man- 
ager and introduced the plays of 
George Bernard Shaw to the U. S. 
He acted in Candida, Arms and the 
Man, The Man of Destiny. His 
work was not great art. It was 
very interesting. Playwright Shaw 
seemed then an outrageous icon- 
oclast, Actor Daly, his mouthpiece, 
a daring pioneer. When Mr. Shaw 
became a vogue, Arnold Daly lost 
some of his importance, as the in- 
troducer on the speaker’s platform 
is obliterated by the lecturer who 
gets up to speak. He had some 
failures. He needed money (he had 
always spent copiously what he 
earned) and tried to get it in 
vaudeville, in the cinema. When 
he acted in George M. Cohan’s The 
Tavern in 1920 people remembered 
what a good actor he could be. 
Last autumn he appeared in the 
Theatre Guild’s production, Juarez 
and Maximilian. The week before 
he died he was headlined in a one- 
act play, Kidnapped, at the Flat- 
bush Theatre, Brooklyn. 

He had been trying all day to 
arrange a tour for this play with 
some booking agent. The two 
young women who went out with 
him the last evening said that 
they did not think he had had 
luck because he seemed depressed. 
All three came. home early from 


a party to the place in which they 
had their respective apartments, 
one of those remodeled houses west 
of Fifth Avenue—a restaurant on 
the first floor, a dressmaking place 
on the second. The two girls lived 
across the hall from Actor Daly. 
Smoke woke them up in the night. 
The stairs were on fire. 

They rushed to the window in 
their nightgowns, screaming. The 
street was full of people. In a 
minute the Fire Chief’s car came 
round the corner. The driver ran 
upstairs in the next building and 
climbed across a ledge to their 
window. When the ladders came 
he handed one girl to a fireman and 
carried the other down himself. 
The crowd cheered. Now the girls 
remembered the actor. A fireman 
went back for him. He found him 
sitting in his pajamas in a chair 
by the window. He was dead. His 
body was burned but recognizable. 
There was no indication in his at- 
titude of any struggle, or in his 
face of fore of wag SUN he eee suffering. 


Conducted tours, sailing in June and July, 
visit England, Holland, pe Ey Germany 
Switzerland, Italy, Riviera and France. 
Three grades, including ocean passage. 

Select $1150 

Standard 

Student 5 
Which tour interests you? 

MENTOR TOU 

9th Floor Straus Bldg., . Ih, 


Scientific Facts 


About Diet 


A CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free dueteaien ty te the 
Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
their relation to physical welfare. 


an book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
tend fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
led as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
require the care of a competent physician. 
ave on and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
surre UD.578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 


EUROPE 


THE WORLD'S BEST CICARETTE 


For the\man 
who feels 

to life's 

better 

things 





SPORT 


(Continued from p. 27) 
Scandal 


Wearing a choker collar that 
looked higher than ever, Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis sat down at his 
desk in Chicago and stared solemn- 
ly and petulantly at the 50 report- 
ers who rose to say good merning 
to him. Without a word he handed 
to each a typewritten statement of 
2,000 words—his decision in the 
baseball scandal of having given 
or taken bribes in 1917. The state- 
ment declared the players innocent. 
The “gift” from the White Sox to 
Boston in 1917 was an impropriety. 
It was not, said the statement, a 
crime. The Judge himself said 
nothing. With a twinkle in his eye 
he took his coat and hat off a 
hook, and went back to his hotel. 


+ ot ae a 
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The Farmstead 


Music 


De Ormond (“Tuss”) McLaugh- 
ry, Brown football coach, paid 
tribute at an alumni dinner to 
eleven other. iron men—the Brown 
football team that played through 
the season undefeated.* He de- 
rided the idea that he fed his pro- 
tégés on milk. “Music,” he said, 
“is what makes Iron Men. The 
players depend on rhythm and 
morale, and unless you have a 
singer or two on the squad you 
have a tough time keeping up the 
morale. Whenever we were in the 
train on the way to a game I 
always made them start a 
Sd 


*The same eleven men conquered Yale, 
Dartmouth and Harvard on_ successive 
Saturdays, using no substitutes until the 
last four minutes of play in the last 
of the three games. 
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MADE ON THE JONES DAIRY FARM 


Jones SAUSAGE 


The Sportsmen ’s ‘Breakfast 


OU can get Jones Dairy Farm Sausage 
wherever you spend your winter vacation. 
In the north: What is better than an old 


fashioned breakfast of Jones Sausage and 
buckwheat cakes before you skate, snow- 
shoe, or tramp through the woods! 

In the south: You will find Jones Sausage 
makes an appetizing meal after your morn- 


ing’s golf or swim. 


If your nearest market-man does not have 
Jones Sausage, write to us, and we will see 


that you are supplied. 


Jones Dairy Farm Sausage is on sale at 
all of the great winter playgrounds. 


JONES DAIRY FARM 
Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Sh 











MILESTONES 


Engaged. James Russell Lowell, 
great-grandson of Poet James Rus- 
sell Lowell; to Julia E. Brokaw, 
of Manhattan. 


Married. Katherine 
daughter of Silas Hardy Straw, 
recently Special Commissioner to 
China; to one Wesley M. Dixon; 
in Chicago. 


Strawn, 


Married. Constance Towner, 
daughter of Governor Horace M, 
Towner of Porto Rico; to one Les. 
lie B. Young; in San Juan, P. R. 
Hers was the first marriage in 400 
years at the Executive Mansion, 
onetime Spanish. 


Married. Rea Katherine Forhan, 
daughter of Dr. Richard Joseph 
(“Four out of Five’) Forhan; to 
William John Pedrick, vice presi- 
dent of the Fifth Avenue Assgo- 
ciation; in Manhattan. 


Married. Major General George 
Herbert Harries, 66, U. S. A., re 
tired (repatriation post-War work; 
electrical business interests); to 
Mrs. Alice Loveland Thomas; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Peter Christopher Arnold 
Daly, 51, famed actor; in Man- 
hattan, by fire (see p. 29). 


Died. Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, 72, famed Germanophile, 
husband of Richard Wagner's 
daughter Eva; in Bayreuth. Son 
of the late British Rear Admiral 
W. C. Chamberlain, and nephew 
of the late Field Marshal Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, he was _ nat- 
uralized a German 1916, following 
decoration by the Kaiser for a 
book glorifying Germany. 


Died. James C. Donnell, 72, 
President, Ohio Oil Co. (Standard 
0:1); said to be the last living man 
to call John D. Rockefeller, “John”; 
in Findlay, Ohio. 


_ Died. Ernest Alfred Hamill, 15, 
Chairman of Board, Illinois Mer- 
chants’ Trust Co.; in Chicago, of 
influenza. 

‘ae San 

Died. David Rowland Francis, 
76, onetime (1889-93) Governor of 
Missouri, later (1896-97) Secretary 
of the Interior, and (1916-18) Am- 
bassador to Russia; in St. Louis, 
after long illness. He was in Rus- 
sia when Tsar Nicholas II was de- 
posed. Through him, the U. 5. 
recognized the Kerensky republic. 
He suffered from  Bolsheviki at- 
tacks when the U. S. refused to 
recognize the revolution which 
placed the present Russian govern- 
ment in power. 


Died. Armand Reclus, 83, who 
in 1879 traced the line afterward 
used without change for the Pan- 
ama Canal; in Paris. 
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BOOKS 
FICTION 


Sophisticated Crevices 


THe HARD-BOILED VIRGIN— 
Frances Newman—Boni & Live- 
right ($2.50). Read the first ten 
pages to catch the style, the last 
100 pages to enjoy the pick of the 
“wise-cracks,” which in acute Miss 
Newman’s connection are not- face- 
tious explosions but sophisticated 
mevices. A straight string of 
gntences forever declarative but 
never simple, 285 pages of cleverly 
affected monotone unbroken by any- 
thing more sensational than “and’s” 
and “but’s,” narrate the outward 
efforts and inner constrictions of 
Katharine Faraday of Peachtree 
Street, Atlanta, in her evolution 
fom a plain, flat-chested, bookish 
little girl whose snobby breeding 
makes her snoopy about sex, into a 
cesmopolitan esthete whose virgin- 
ity rests upon her like the shirt 
of Nessus. Before she finally 
nerves herself to endure seduction 
(her life’s major anti-climax) she 
has become an unpreferred, bru- 
nette counterpart of the blonde 
that gentlemen preferred. 

Specimen notations: “Sufficient- 
ly casual mention of Jesus Christ 
redeemed a dull sentence as cer- 
tainly as a strip of pimento re- 
deemed three pale stalks of as- 
paragus.”” 

“In Georgia, no lady was sup- 
posed to know she was a virgin 
until she had ceased to be one.” 
“When she wept before the ‘Last 
Supper’ in Milan she was so much 
pleased with such a proof of her 
emotional nature that she _ con- 
ceived an admiration of Leonardo 
da Vinci ‘which lasted all her life.” 
“Whenever she saw a girl  shop- 
ping with a baby held hotly in 
her arms she decided again to be 
god and let anyone who _ liked 
be clever.” 


Antaeus Attested 


THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS— 
Maxwell Struthers Burt—Scribner 
($2). That this novel was still 
possible in the U. S. is a matter 
for great thanksgiving. It is a 
book about the “great open spaces” 
by an enlightened man. A strong, 
silent rancher marries a virtuous 
Manhattan chorus girl, loses her 
for a while, fights predatory water- 
power interests, tries city life, 
goes back at last to the cows, 
mountains, little grey home and 
prospective patter of tiny feet. 
But with what a difference are 
these properties handled by a man 
who writes with a mind instead 
of a sack of mush! Instead of 
lollipops we get literature. For 
pap is substituted philosophy of 
austere variety. 

The love story, in the first place, 
becomes a delicate, powerful study 
in reticences. Charm conquers in- 
credibility when, on 24 hours’ no- 
tice, Mercedes Garcia of polyglot 
Pennsylvania origin marries Steph- 
rancher - runaway 


THE CREAM .... 


Q There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 


Book Editor. 


Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 


@ They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 


“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. 


Each 


book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 


Biography 


WASHINGTON — Rupert 
($4). Down 


GEORGE 
Hughes* — Morrow 
from the cherry tree. 

I Have THIS TO SAy—Violet 
Hunt—Boni & Liveright ($38.50). 
Henry James’s “purple patch” ex- 
plains why she thought she was 
married to Ford Madox Hueffer. 

PORTRAITS AND PORTENTS—A. G. 
Gardiner—Harper’s ($3). A great 
British editor looks over his spec- 
tacles. 

Franz Liszt (L’Homme D’Am- 
our)—Guy de Pourtales—Trans- 
lated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks— 
Holt ($8). How European music 
turned Romantic. 

GREAT NAMES: AN ANTHOLOGY 
—MacVeagh—Dial Press ($5). A 
literary Who’s Who with novel in- 
troductions by living English 
writers. 

Fiction 

Tar: A MIpwest CHILDHOOD— 
Sherwood Anderson—Boni & Live- 
right ($3). Autobiography of a 
Huckleberry Finn. 

TuE PLUTOCRAT—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday Page ($2). An 
Illinois Caesar visits Carthage. 

Powrr—Lion Feuchtwanger— 
Viking Press ($2.50). The rise 
and fall of Jud Susz, great Jew. 

Tomorrow MorNING—Anne Par- 
rish—Harper —° ($2). Mother-love 
and mediocrity; cheerfully poig- 
nant. 

ROMANTIC COMEDIANS—E llen 
Glasgow—Doubleday Page ($2.50). 
Satirizes an anachronism of trans- 
Potomac chivalry. 


WepLock—Jacob Wasserman— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). The col- 
lapse of marriage in a chaotic age. 

DEBITS AND CREDITS—Rudyard 
Kiplin—Doubleday Page ($2). 
Kipling after a rest; he knocks 
America in song and story. 


*Linguist and numismatist, 


Rupert HuGHEs* 


CALEB PEASLEE—Frank K. Rich 
—Altemus ($2). Humor under the 
elms. 

TIN WeEDDING—Margaret Leech 
—Boni & Liveright ($2). The 
tenth anniversary of a “happy” 
marriage. 


SORRELL AND SON—Warwick 
Deeping—Knopf ($2.50). How a 
son justified his father’s confidence. 

CusToDpDY CHILDREN—Everett 
Young—Holt ($2.50). Battledore 
and shuttlecock with the daughter 
of divorcees. 


THE HARD-BOILED VIRGIN—Fran- 
ces Newman—Boni & Liveright 
($2.50). A sophisticated Southern 
aristocrat learns about herself. 


INTRODUCTION TO SALLY—“Eliza- 
beth”—Doubleday, Page ($2.50). 
Devastation by pure beauty; in 
the comic strain. 


Science, History, Arts 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY— 
Will Durant—Simon & Schuster 
($5). The sages humanized, from 
Socrates to John Dewey. 


FROM DOUBLE-EAGLE TO RED 
FLAG—General P. N. Krassnoff— 
Duffield (2 vols. $7.50). The 
chieftain of all Cossacks narrates. 

MIssIsstpPp1 STEAMBOATIN’—Her- 
bert and Edward Quick—Aolt ($3). 
Vivid history of a colorful epoch. 

ADULT EpUCATION—Dr. Joseph 
K. Hart—Crowell ($2.75). New 
problem, handled without gloves. 

THE NEW UNIveRSE—Baker 
Brownell—Van Nostrand ($4). A 
philosophic outline of knowledge 
from a consistent point of view. 


THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND 
oF MAN—by 16 members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago—University of Chicago Press 
($4). For a knowledgeable concept 
of the cosmos. 


0otanist and cinema dire , 
bot t 1 cinema director 


composer and encyclopedist of music; journalist, novelist, poet, 
essayist, playboy, Rupert Hughes surprised no one by his ex- 


ecursion into History. 


ing virtuoso in anything he touches. 


An authority on nothing, he is an engag- 
y 


An instinctive sensation- 


alist, he aroused ire at a Sons of the Revolution banquet last 


winter by emphasizing the 
diaries. Tireless, he writes, 


aleohol in 
talks, works, plays continually, 


George Washington’s 


alleging that he hates to go to bed. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 





_ those dim days when the beacon 
of learning shone only in monas- 
teries, Sebastian Kilgen learned to 

build pipe organs. His first instru- 
ment he made in 1640 for a ‘nearby 
house of worship. Today in great au- 
ditoriums and houses of worship mil- 
lions of music lovers are enthralled 

by toneful descendants of that earliest 
Kilgen Organ. An interesting brochure 


will be sent on request. Geo. Kilgen 
& Son, Inc. 4030 N. Union Bivd., 


' St. Louis, U.S.A. 
Me an 
MEU aN 


Dfilgen 


A novel of 

wild youth 

by the author of 
“The Plastic Age’’ 


LORD of 


HIMSELF 


by Percy Marks 


HE story of Carl 

Peters, that debonair 
and wild young rounder. 
And of Cynthia Day, lovely 
and reckless, who broke 
several of the Ten Com- 
mandments and almost 
broke her heart. And of 
Loshakoff, the Jew musi- 


cian. 


$2.00 


CENTURY -Enduring Books 
32 


Organs 


from Philadelphia’s aristocracy. 
The continental poetry of Wyo- 
ming, in the second place, emerges 
with clarity and sublimity; from 
the grave, racy, accurate talk of 
cowmen about their animals, to 
the ineffable silence of mountain 
ranges. The serious thesis, finally, 
that men are better outdoors than 
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MAXWELL STRUTHERS Burt 
“Be kind when you don’t want to” 


in; that the Antaeus myth is 
sober truth; that cities bury their 
builders’ souls, is argued with a 
militance amply justified by the 
writer’s competence. Few of his 
countrymen are as civilized as 
Author Burt. 

This is a book of many pages, 
beautifully written; of many peo- 
ple clearly seen and steadily sus- 
tained; of many places viewed 
broadly and with insight—Paris, 
the Riviera, Washington, D. C., 
besides Wyoming, Philadelphia and 
the theatres, studios, dance halls, 
hotels and philosophers’ retreats 
of Manhattan. There are quaint 
minutiae—a sneeze’ in China as 
the possible origin of a Manhat- 
tanite’s cold. There is no end of 
masticable thought and sharp 
aphorism: that civilization’s aim 
is “to think like an angel but to 
function like a man”; that sexual- 
ity is either splendid or ugly, never 
funny or pretty, and that a man 
must contemplate the body of a 
woman closely and often if he is 
to preserve an image of their love; 
that an old waiter’s face is finer 
than that of the average bishop 
(“It’s a question of faithful serv- 
ice’); that Washington is “the 
Thibet of democracy”; that under- 
standing, humility and fortitude are 
the only virtues (‘“‘to be kind when 
you don’t want to’). 

Philadelphians will be vexed if 
it is true that they have “the 
acme of wealth and no illumina- 
tion.” But Author Burt has al- 
ready revealed similar truths about 
New York in The Interpreter’s 
House (1924). Having renounced 
Philadelphia with all other cities, 


soon after his graduation frop 
Princeton (1904), Author By 
often visits cities, knows then 
thoroughly; but his Wyoming raneh 
has been his home. There he } 
produced, besides beef and _ horgeg 
short stories and poetry of high 
literary merit and quiet wisdom, 
Lately he bought an estate 
South Carolina but it was to the 
Tetons of Wyoming that he 
turned when his old friend 
professor, Dr. Henry van Dy 
asked for a book about mounting 


NON-FICTION 


Two-Bladers, Four-Posters 


War Birps—Diary of an Un 
known Aviator—Doran ($3.50). 
A glossy finish is not among thig 
chronicle’s properties. Not for efs 
fect but for grim, humorous, humag. 
record, and probably for relief, did. 
the author set down in airmen’ 

ernacular daily events and sensa" 
tions from the day he sailed from 
Halifax to the eve of his dea 
behind Germany’s lines. Nor is it 
a philosopher’s diary, but the blunt 
journal of a rather tough, inarticue 
late “war bird.” He “laughs off” 
the emotion stirred in him by a) 
full moon at sea, by guessing he 
needs “a little loving” and wonder 
ing about the trained nurses 
aboard. He records the deaths of 
comrades with as little flourish ag 
he accords their myriad fly-by-) 
night amours. “If these boys can 
fly two-bladers like they can fly 
four-posters there’ll be a shortage 
of Huns before long.” The irony 
of Death in a British training 
camp bears down heavily. Life) 
however, is simple: flying today, 
women tonight, tomorrow cannot 
be helped. It is not quite accurate” 
to call the author unknown. Some 
of the men he names by name suf" 
vived—piano-playing Larry Calla 
han of Chicago, for example 
Violinist Albert Spalding; one 
armed Alan Winslow; husky Dr 
“Hash” Gile of Princeton and 
New York. They will applaud the 
terse descriptions of air — 
heavily salted with realism an 
cynicism. They will admire Clay- 
ton Knight’s sketches of havoc 
ridden skies. They will remember 
the writer as they remember othef 
men in his pages—big “Ros” Fuller, 
Clarence Fry, John Goad, “Hobey” 
Baker, “Micky” Mannock, superb 
Major Bishop (and his wife) and 
Pilot Springs, who flew with milk 
of magnesia in one pocket, gin in 
the other. 

Many citizens were agog whe 
War Birds first came among them 
Mothers, sisters, wives--but most 
of all, neighbors—of the young met 
who years ago flew in France, 
affected surprise and concern upon 
discovering that it was not, after 
all, a very “nice” war. The young” 
men hated their duty and believed,” 
according to this writer, that the 
best talisman for an airman was 
“a garter taken from the left leg 
of a virgin in the dark of the 


moon.” 


*Published serially by Liberty (weekly) 
last year. 
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